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A Brief History of Greene Co 


eG Ow 
Dedicated to the boys and girls of this County who 
learn democratic citizenship by studying the activities of 
people who have worked, played, loved and worshiped here. 


This brief summary history is designed to supplement and modernize previous 
historical data on Greene County which is found in former files of The Jefferson Bee 
and Jefferson Herald, and the 1877 Biographical and Historical Record of Greene and 
Carroll Counties; 1896 The Iowa Illustrated; 1900 The Greene County Book; 1907 Past and 
Present of Greene County, by E. B. Stillman; 1924 The Iowa State Atlas; early Iowa 
Official Red Books d.many fine contributions from interested citizens of the County, 
including Miss Eyal. Jones, Mrs. Dean Barker, Mrs. Henry Myers, Mrs. Merle 


of Greene County 


Oblinger, A. L. Sutton, James M. Forbes, T. A. Mugan, J. F. Gallup and many others. 


I took a piece of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day, 
And moulded with my power of art 


A young man’s soft and yielding heart. 





I came again when days were gone, 
It was a man I looked upon. 

He still those early impressions bore; 
And I could change them nevermore. 


Sincerely yours, 





Property of 





ERRATA 


Page 16, paragraph 10, line 7: Mrs. Owrell instead of Mrs. Ourell. 
Page 19, paragraph 2, line 14: May 17, 1938, instead of May 17, 1838. 
Page 27, line 2: San Francisco instead of San Diego Fair. 

Page 31, first line under picture: 1915 instead of 1912. 

Page 37, poem at bottom, paragraph 2, line 2: Clowns instead of clows. 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF IOWA 


THE PREAMBLE 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF IOWA, grate- 
ful to the Supreme Being for the blessings hitherto enjoyed, 
and feeling our dependence on Him for a continuation of 
those blessings, do ordain and establish a free and indepen- 
dent government, by the name of the STATE OF IOWA. 


“Of all that is good, Iowa affords the best.” 
—Sidney A. Foster. 





“HELLO” 


oe 


I might send you a card or a letter, 
To show that I’m thinking of you; 
I’m about as they make ’em— 
No better, 
Or worse, and the things I don’t do 
That a fellow should do in his 
Travels. 
Are many, old friend, that I know; 
So ere resolution unravels 
Today, here’s a greeting: 
“Hello!” 


oe 


Hello! doesn’t last for a minute, 
A clear little, queer little word, 
But say—there’s a lot of 
Cheer in it, 
It’s like the first chirp of a bird, 
In Spring, when the hilltops are 
Greening, 
Right after the cold and the snow, 
I think when it comes to real 
Meaning, 
There isn’t one word like 
“Hello!” 





It’s full of good cheer when 
You say it, 

It breathes the real soul of 
Good-will; 

You don’t have to wait till you 
Weigh it, 

You just send it forth, and 
The ill, 

Of gloom and despair flies 
Before it, 

As leaves in the Autumn wind blow. 

So here’s the old greeting, I 
Store it 

With luck, cheer and gladness— 
“Hello!” 


oe 


It’s a wonderful word, when you 
Hear it 

From some real old friend who 
Is true, 

As the needle to pole is, or 
Near it; 

It’s great when he hears it from 
You. 

It has all the joy and the splendor, 

The song of the bird has, I 
Know, 

It’s cheery, it’s jolly, it’s tender, 

The friend to friend greeting, 
“Hello!” 


oe 


It’s short—doesn’t last for a 
Minute, 

It’s homely and plain as can be. 

But it has good luck for you in it, 

And joy for the glad heart of me; 

It’s a jolly good sound when you 
Strike it, 

In some far-off place you don’t 
Know; 

It’s friendly, and that’s why I 
Like it, 

So, Old Friend, here’s to you: 
“Hello!” 








A Distinctive County 


‘An Editorial in the Marshalltown 
| Times-Republican, 1926 


. ha 
ot 


“Greene County, Iowa, is a distinctive county. Greene 
| County hastened long years ago to gravel the Lincoln 
| Highway through the county. It discovered that gravel 
icost a high maintenance and paved the road. 


“Those were big things. Greene County did them first 
land did them well. Now one of the little things. A large 
farm owner places monuments at the corner of his farms 
along the highway with a bust of Lincoln on them. Below 
ihe places his own name as owner of the farm. That’s a 
llittle thing comp2zratively, but it gives a line on the char- 
jacter of Greene County and its land owners along the 
| highway. 


“Those people seem to take the same interest in having 
‘things look well’ that the city owner takes in having a 
igreen, closely mowed lawn, his house painted and the place 


jlooking well. 


} “Tt’s a fine farming section, Greene County. It seems 
to know it, to realize to live in Greene County is a privilege 
jand something to be proud of and that it is up to them 
|to line up to better privileges. 


“Greene has gravel on most of her roads. O long ago, 
long ago! Greene had some serious bank failures. Greene 
winced of course, but at once put sound banks in place of 
Ithem. Jefferson was notorious as the town without a 
bank. But Jefferson promptly remedied that. 





Greene County Courthouse 
“Built by the people of the county and dedicated to 
justice and good government.” 





“Greene is an agricultural county. It has felt the 
depression as all agricultural counties have felt it. But 
Greene doesn’t appear to have stopped the clock. It has 
kept right on ticking. It is ticking now. That’s why Greene 
is by way of being distinctive. It deserves its distinction. 
It earned it.” 








Horse and Buggy Days 


The good old days—forty years ago—when— 


Ladies wore bustles; operations were rare; 

Nobody had seen a silo; nobody had appendicitis. 

Nobody wore white shoes. Shoes with toes out were 
taken to the repair shop. 

Cream was five cents a pint. 

Six big loaves of home-baked bread were 25 cents. 


Cantaloupes were muskmelons. 

There weren’t any grapefruit. 

Milk shakes were favorite drinks. 

You never heard of a Tin Lizzie. 

Doctors asked to see your tongue. 

The hired girl got $1.50 a week. 

Farmers came to town for their mail. 
Nobody cared for the price of gasoline. 
Nobody listened in on the telephone. 
The butcher “threw in” a chunk of liver. 


You stuck tubes in your ears to hear a phonograph and 
it cost a nickel. 

Nobody swatted a fly. 

Going to the depot to see the train come in was some- 
thing. 

Took your sweetie to the dance in a cart (if you were 
lucky enough to have one). 

Dances were square, waltz, etc. Nobody ever heard of a 
jitterbug. 

Shaves were 10 cents. 








Brief History of Greene County, lowa 


R. A. MORRIS, AUGUST, 1940 


| Greene County, population 16,599, located in the middle 
| tier of Iowa counties and the fourth east of the Missouri 
| River on the 42nd parallel North Latitude, about the same 
}as Chicago, Boston and Rome. Named to honor Nathaniel 
| Greene of Revolutionary War. First organized with two 


electoral precincts—Washington and Jackson. It now has 
| sixteen townships with an area of 574 square miles, com- 
| prising 367,360 acres, of which 95 per cent is tillable; there 
| were 2,346 farms in 1940. 

| Before 1884, the Raccoon River, which flows diagon- 
| ally southeastward through the county, powered Kennett’s, 
| Fleck’s, Eureka, Myers or Jefferson, Coon Valley and a few 
}other grist mills. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Williams, Jefferson, 
recall going with their parents to Eureka mill in 1871. Six 
|main creeks and several drainage ditches and large tiles 
|carry water from the rich, gravelly, Kansan and Wisconsin 
|loam, with many fine artesian wells, level prairies and 
|gentye slopes. 


| 

There are extensive cattle and hog feeding’ operations, 
i sheep raising, dairying and poultry production. Large crops 
|of corn, oats, legumes, potatoes, and fruit produced in 1939, 
| by 1,415 tractors, 266 mechanical corn pickers, and other 
| power machinery—only 4,570 horses in the county. The 
| Jefferson Rendering company reports a 50 per cent reduc- 

tion in the horse population in 1937-1938. 

Dewey Duncan, Greenbrier township, received the first 
| corn-hog check in the county in November, 1933. In 1940, 
|corn under government seal totaled 5,781,293 bushels. The 
| county average per acre production was 55.1 bushels. The 
}County Agricultural Society ran from 1869 to 1897, the 
| present County Fair since 1911; County Farm Bureau was 
| established in 1914; the Farmers Union in 1919. 


Elmer Kelley, north Hardin township farmer, owns 
ithe “biggest horse,” a 3,000-pound Belgian stallion, 22% 
|hands, or 7% feet high. In 1888, Simon Harker, of the 
}same township, owned a pair of steers weighing over 4,000 
) pounds each. 


Andreoli’s and Riverside mines, near Rippey, and tne 
Greene County Coal mine, 1931, southeast of Jefferson, dig 
13,000 tons of coal and employ about 50 miners annually. 


The first white settler was Truman Davis (1810-1861), 
who settled in Washington township in 1849. Enos But- 
trick and Richard Hardin settled farther up on creeks that 
now bear their names. Men by the names of Wood, Babb, 
Valentine and Crumley came in 1850 and located along 
the Raccoon River, with Josiah Blumset, Thomas Greenup 
and John Barr farther up the river in 1850-51. 


Their nearest post office was Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
67 miles southeast over swollen streams and no roads; the 
nearest flour or grist mills were over 100 miles away in 
Marion and Mahaska counties, a single trip often taking 
more than two weeks of discomfort, danger and loneliness. 


The County was established in 1851, the thirty-seventh 
in Iowa; it was organized in 1854, having been previously 
attached to Dallas County for judicial, revenue and election 
purposes. The first election held after its organization was 
September 14, 1854, for township officers. G. S. Walton 
and Elijah Orman were the first Justices of the Peace 
chosen in the county. S. G. Crumley and Leonard Chance, 
the first constables. 


The first political convention was held in the woods on 
the west bank of Hardin creek, three miles below (New) 
Jefferson, for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
county office. The first county officers elected in August, 
1854, were: Judge, William Phillips; Clerk, S. G. Crumley; 
Treasurer and Recorder, J. H. Phillips; Sheriff, Isaac 
Crumley; Prosecuting Attorney, Norman S. Daniels; County 
Surveyor, Allen J. Currence; Coroner, John Barr. 


The first county court was held August 25, 1854, and 
the first marriage was performed, between Moses Bowers 
and Mahala Young, in the log cabin of Judge Phillips on 
the hill above Hardin creek. Three Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by district Judge C. J. McFarland, to select a county 
seat, received the first money paid out by the county treas- 
urer on September 27, 1854—C. J. Niles, $20; Henry Owens, 
$15; Cornelius Beal, $36, for services locating the county seat. 








After Jefferson was chosen the county seat, county 
officers occupied. the Thomas Phillips building there until 
Judge Robert M. Rippey, the second judge in the county, 
ordered bids to be taken for the erection of the first court 
house at the seat of government. The population in 1856 
was 1,058. James Stanford built the frame building in 1856 
at a cost of $1,825. The next court house, brick, was 
erected in 1870, for $37,000; both on the square now occupied 
by the modern $200,000 stone structure, dedicated in 1917. 


The county is crossed by the main line, double-track, 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 1866, the only left- 
handed system; streamliners since June, 1935; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 1881; the Minne- 


apolis & St. Louis Railroad, 1869, and at the northeast 
corner by the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Inter- 
urban. Excellent bus and truck connections are provided 
on hard-surfaced highways, U. S. No. 30, State No. 17, No. 
25, No. 144 and No. 150. 


In November of 1937 a min- 
iature replica of the log cabin 
courthouse of Greene county’s 
first judge, William Phillips, 
was erected on the site of the 
Phillips cabin southeast of 
Jefferson. It was made by Lee 
Wiggins under the auspices 
of the H. C. Club in Grant 
township. 


The County Engineer’s office says: “The only county 
in the middle west with every home on a surfaced road.” 
It was the first Iowa ccunty with continuous paving on 
Lincoln Highway, started in 1919. The J. E. Moss farm, 
Kendrick township, erected attractive busts of Lincoln on 
highway corner posts, 1926, the design of Harold Carlisle, 
former Jeffersonian and well-known cartoonist. In the 
same year, Ezra Meeker, 96, only remaining survivor of the 
50,000 who trekked to Oregon by covered wagon in loud, 
crossed the county on his first transcontinental trip by 
auto. Later he crossed the United States by plane. 


Three large county bridges have been built since 1936. 
There were 4,817 cars and 621 trucks registered in the 


county in 1939. The first tax levy in 1854 was 13% mills on 
the dollar. In 1900 it was $195,943; last year $734,874 was 
raised from a county valuation of $28,227,256. 











Parks and Recreational Areas 


The historic Squirrel Hollow Park in southeast Grant township is one of the 





beauty 


spots of the county. A stone retaining wall along the bank of the Raccoon River as it rounds 


a curve is one attractive feature. 


SQUIRREL HOLLOW PARK, work begun 1933, dedi- 
icated May 14, 1935; 60 acres of virgin timber land in section 
26, Grant township, acquired from the Lawton, McCuen 
jand Roberts families for $900, principally assets of the 
iformer Jefferson Chautauqua Association. S. J. Melson, 
}County Engineer, Austin McCuen, pioneer farmer, and 
|several others sponsored the project, using C. W. A. funds 
jand 150 workers to construct a rock retaining wall in the 
Coon River, nearby the site of the pioneer Coon Valley 
|mill. I. J. Burk and B. F. Osborn of Rippey also assisted. 
|The Jefferson D. A. R. was an, early booster for the park. 


The park now provides an athletic field and camping 
jand picnic facilities, including a stone shelter house, built 
)1934, of native rock by Con McNaught, Wm. Bodenstein 
jand Wm. E. DeWitt, using W. P. A. labor from over the 
county. In the cement floor is a “millstone brought by 
jox team from Pennsylvania to Coon Valley mill by Josh 
‘Lock in 1858,” and the 1864 little red Matteson frame 
|school house, rebuilt in 1939 by N. Y. A. workers under 
\Keith Schroeder, available for any sponsored youth group. 


| DUNBAR SWAMP in southwest part of Scranton 
township, feeds thousands of birds each spring. 


GOOSE LAKE, drained in 1920 at a cost of over 
$53,000, in Bristol and Hardin townships, a peat-bed, now 
used aS a game preserve and for propagating woodlot seed- 
lings. 


SPRING LAKE, opened 1925, private resort, formerly 
a gravel pit, fed by underground springs, between Jefferson 
and Grand Junction in sections 24 and 25 in Hardin town- 
ship. A small admission fee. Fishing, swimming, camping, 
dancing, skating, and cottages for rent. 


INDIAN MOUNDS: In the valley about seven miles 
above Jefferson on the west side of the river are several 
symmetrical mounds, probably made by Indians. A few 
relics have been found. Early settlers have recorded inter- 
esting experiences with Johnny Greene, leader of an 
Indian band who made their living by hunting, fishing and 
trading horses. 


GAME: The county has many pheasants, a few quail, 
some rabbits and squirrels. An occasional coon and fox 
hunt is sponsored by the Greene County Coon Hunters 
Association. Several wing dams, judiciously placed on the 
’Coon River, protect a large stock of game fish recently 
released by the State Fish and Game Department under the 
auspices of the Greene County Conservation League. 








Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.— 
From the Ordinance of 1787 establishing the Northwest Territory. 


Educational Facilities 


The first day schools, about 1856, were private, sub- 
scription ones, held in log or native lumber frame homes, 
with 3 R’s, “sing-fests,’ spelling and ciphering matches, 
and debates during a few winter months, with smaller 
children generally attending a summer term. The public 


school system began when the first county superintendent 
was chosen in 1858. All teachers attended an annual sum- 
mer normal at Jefferson, until about 1908. Two pioneer 
teachers were Miss Sarah McWilliam, who taught several 
terms in the early 80’s, and Carrie King (1864-1931), who 
taught 48 rural terms and two in Jefferson before 1905. 


The annual report for 1877 to the State Superintendent 
of Schools, listed 141 ungraded schools, 5,179 scholars, 
seven and one-half months’ term, $29 average monthly 
salary. Now, the average monthly salary is $68, with 72 
rural teachers, 781 pupils attending nine months’ term. The 
fourteenth annual county rural school graduation exercises 
were held in May, 1940, and 24 rural standard schools re- 
ceived $728 state aid. Several rural schools installed elec- 
tric lights and used radios in 1940. 


Soon after 1918 the town schools were consolidated 
with the rural territory at Scranton, Paton, Dana, Grand 
Junction, Rippey and Cooper, to which are transported 849 
children in 26 school buses. Jefferson and Churdan main- 



























tain independent districts, and private buses haul 180 
tuition pupils. All eight towns now have approved grade 
and high schools, with 1,514 pupils in the elementary grades, 
1,073 in high school, and employing 124 instructors. 


The County Board of Education, established in 1919, is 
now composed of Mrs E. B. Wilson, Jefferson; Mrs. Robert 
McAllister, Churdan; Mrs. Charles Carver, Cooper; A. 5. 
Edwards, Scranton; Gordon L. Bryan, Bagley; Greg Farmer, 
Grand Junction, who will select uniform rural text books 
for the 1941-1946 contract period in November, 1940. The 
County Superintendent is chairman. This board meets 
semi-annually, second Monday in February and August, 
and for special meetings whenever called. 


Former County Superintendents were: Jackson Orr, 
1858-59; Geo. S. Walton, 1860-61; David Mallory, 1862-63; 
Dr. W. S. McBride, 1864-65; Dr. J. C. Lovejoy, 1866; A. W. 
Russell, 1867; H. C. Rippey, 1867; M. B. McDuffie, 1868-69; 
Rev. I. L. Kephart, 1870-71; A. R. Mills, 1872-73; J. W. 
Huntington, 1874-75; Rev. David Heagle, 1876-77; H. A. 
Turrill, 1878-85; Mrs. H. A. Turrill, 1886-89; C. E. Moore, 
1889-90; W. E. Jenison, 1891-1900; C. M. Williams, 1900-04; 
A. J. Oblinger, 1904-14; H. C. Roelofsz, 1914-19; Mrs. Hazel 
Ott, 1919-23; Miss Jenette Lewis, 1923-27; R. A. Morris, 
since 1927. Mrs. Thelma Lyons, assistant. Framed pic- 
tures of most of these are in the office now. 
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A contingent of Jefferson boys prepares to leave for army 


camp during World War. In the background can be seen the 
old courthouse, where it had been moved prior to being razed, 
and the new courthouse in process of construction. 


MEXICAN WAR: Daniel Gonder, 100 years old at the 
| time of his death in 1922, was believed to be one of the few 
| veterans of this war to live in Iowa. He lived near Rippey 
for several years. 


CIVIL WAR: On September 7, 1861, Company H, 10th 
| Regiment of Iowa Infantry, left the county under Captain 
| Jackson Orr. Of the 150 who served, only one now is living 
| in this county, R. G. Martin, 91, at Rippey. George F. 
| Mooney, 95 at the time of his death in 1938, was the last 
veteran in Jefferson. 


| 
| SPANISH-PHILIPPINE WARS: About 20 men served; 


\four are now living in the county at Jefferson; William 
| Quirk, 70, in Cuba; Matt May, 65, in Philippines; William 
| McArgil, 68, in Cuba. Dr. J. I. Limburg, 62, served in both 
| the Spanish-American and World War. 

| WORLD WAR: Nearly 900 soldiers, sailors and nurses 
went from this county for duty; many were wounded, and 


the dead were: Rippey, 11; Scranton, 12; Jefferson, 7; 
Grand Junction, 2; Paton, 3; Dana, 2; Cooper, 3; Farlin, 1; 
Churdan, 4. The first contingent left the county for Camp 
Gordon, Georgia, in July, 1918. Elory Tam, Franklin town- 
ship, was the first Greene County boy to be drafted. The 
exemption board was Thomas Caufield, chairman; B. S. 
McCully, secretary; Dr. B. C. Hamilton, Sr., examiner. 
B. S. McCully, County Auditor during World War, says, 
“Every scrap of paper relative to the war was boxed and 
sent to Washington, D. C., in a steel box car.” 


June 5, 1917, under the U. S. Army Conscription law, 
men from 18 to 46 registered; Bristol township, 89; Cedar, 
73; Dawson, 90, Franklin, 98; Grant, 66; Greenbrier, 73; 
Hardin, 68; Highland, 136; Jackson, 74; Jefferson First 
Ward, 130; Jefferson Second Ward, 106; Jefferson Third 
Ward, 121; Junction One, 173; Junction Two, 58; Kendrick, 
85; Paton, 126; Scranton, 142; Washington, 156; Willow, 64; 
a total of 1,928 in county. 








[rem 


Over one million dollars was the quota attained in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive in 1918; the Greene County 
Chapter of American Red Cross was organized in 1917. 
Twenty-five hundred members contributed $10,000 in the 
initial roll call. John Watts, Jefferson, is present chairman. 
Miss Helen Greene, first Red Cross nurse, 1920. Miss Elsie 
Barnard is Red Cross school nurse now. 


Several boys have joined various branches of military 
and naval service recently; many have enrolled in C. C. C. 
work. At present, Lieut.-Col. O. W. Harris, Jefferson at- 
torney, is commanding officer of third batallion, 168th 
Infantry, Iowa National Guards; Lieut. Robert P. Milligan 


commands the communications platoon off Headquarters 


Company (rifle), 168th Infantry, I. N. G.; Battery D, 185th 
Field Artillery, I. N. G., Grand Junction, in Armory built 
1924, is in charge of Capt. Carl A. Gossman. County Iowa 


National Guard units received special three weeks military 
training at Camp Ripley, Minnesota, early in August, 1940. — 
Government mobilization plans call for a year’s training 
after October 16 for men 21 to 35—the first peace-time con- 
scription. 


The first meeting of World War veterans was held in 
Jefferson in April, 1919. Dr. B. C. Hamilton, Jr., was first 
Commander of Jefferson Post, afterwards named for Floyd 
W. Brown, killed in France. J. O. McShane is Commander 
of Floyd W. Brown Post No. 11, American Legion, in Jef- 
ferson. Elmer Young, Grand Junction, is present county 


' American Legion Commander. Matt May, Jefferson, is 


Commander Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 2203, formed 
in 1931. Service Star Legion, 1919, Mrs. Eva Head, first 
president; Mrs. Elmer Garland president now. Legion 
Woman’s Auxiliary, 1929, Mrs. Harry Upton, first presi- 
dent; Mrs. Paul Culter president now. Sons of Legion, 1939, 
with Billy McCuen the head. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW 


Make new friends but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold; 
New-made friendships, like new wine, 
Age will mellow and refine. 


Friendships that have stood the test— 
Time and change—are surely best; 
Brow may wrinkle—hair grow gray, 
Friendship never knows decay. 


For ’mid oid friends tried and true, 
Once more we our youth renew. 

But old friends, alas! may die, 

New friends must their place supply. 


Cherish friendship in your breast, 
New is good, but old is best; 

Make new friends, but keep the old, 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
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» The log cabin pictured here was built by Scott Barber, recently deceased, 
in the early year 1862 in Kendrick township. It has been one of the old land- 


marks of the county. 


Prominent Politicians 


District Judge Z. A. Church, 1852-1922; District Judge 

J. A. Henderson, 1862-1930; W. E. Stewart was township, 
city and county official for several years; E. G. Albert, 
‘District Judge and State Supreme Justice, 1926-1937; John 
_ Stevenson served as County Recorder and as Postmaster; 
E. S. Gose, Deputy State Auditor; Foss Davis, former 

_ Sheriff, has served as warden of Anamosa Reformatory 
since 1939. Voting machines were ‘installed in 1918. 
“Charley” Crooks served in County Auditor’s office from 
1915 to 1936. S. S. Rutter and George B. Phillips have held 
the office of Past Grand Chief Patriarch of Grand En- 
_campment, I. O. O. F. Judge Z. A. Church was Grand 
Master of Iowa I. O. O. F. 


The county, generally strongly Republican in politics, 
is in the eighth congressional district. It was the only 


county in the district to give Governor George A. Wilson a 
majority in June primary, 1940. F. D. Roosevelt carried the 
county in 1932 and 1936. 


Ralph E. Benson, Republican, Hardin township farmer, 
is State Senator from this district; I. J. Burk, Republican, 
Rippey auto dealer, is County Representative from the 54th 
district. Judges of the Sixteenth Judicial district are M. E. 
Hutchison, Republican, Lake City; R. L. McCord, Repub- 
lican, Sac City; P. J. Klinker, Republican, Denison; Miss 


-Pearl Morden, Jefferson, is his reporter. The County voted 


“dry” by 897 votes in 1917. Mrs. W, L. Davis (Beatrice 
Myers) was the first woman deputy sheriff in the county, 
1928. Albert Raver has worked in the County Engineer’s 
office since 1919. 








Present elective county officers are: Supervisors— 
V. R. Smith, Republican, Paton, District No. 1; C. F. West, 
Democrat, Churdan, District No. 2; William T. Murrane, 
Democrat, Bagley, District No. 3; Jesse L. Groves, Democrat, 
Rippey, District No. 4; E. L. Wilson, Republican, Jefferson, 
District No. 5. Auditor, Leo English, Republican; Clerk, 
L. G. Grant, Republican; Treasurer, Charles Cleveland, 
Democrat; Recorder, Mayme Kester, Republican; Sherift, 
Harry Upton, Republican; County Attorney, Wm. C. Hanson, 
Republican; Coroner, Dr. L. C. Hanson, Republican; C. H. 
Nolte is courthouse custodian; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Ferrell are steward and matron of the County Home, with 
about 20 inmates in August, 1940. 


The County Engineer is C. Arthur Elliott; AJ Marken 
is County Agent; Miss Marghetta Jebson is Home Demon- 
stration Agent; Ora Hall is county chairman of R. E. A. 
cooperative; Fred Hatch is chairman of County AAA com- 
mittee; Miss Mary Guinan is the County Overseer of the 
Poor; Sam Hyde is district Conservation Officer; Kenneth 
Lochner and Byron Hockenberry- are resident Highway 
Patrolmen; Barnes MacDonald is division maintenance 
engineer, and Duane F. Raver, resident engineer for the Iowa 
Highway commission. D. E. Leonard is director of Social 
Welfare; Hugh Braby, farm supervisor for F. S. A.; Opal 
McKeeman, home supervisor F. S. A.. The government 
F. S. A. tenant purchase committee of this county, con- 
sisting of Fred Farquhar, Greg Farmer and Clarence R. 
Dreher, have made five loans totaling $50,000 in the past 
year since it was established. The F. S. A. county advisory 
committee is made up of C. I. Wells, Owrell McWilliam and 
Austin Elvin. Vincent Hunt, county W. P. A. timeKeeper; 


HOW LONG SHALL I GIVE? 


Go break to the needy sweet charity’s bread, 
For giving is living the angel said; 

And must I be giving again and again 

My peevish and pitiless answer wrang? 

Oh, no, said the angel, piercing me thru, - 
Just give till the Master stops giving to you. 































Sam Miller, president County Farm Bureau; W. J. Schroeder, 
chairman Greene County Conservation League; F. R. 
Howard, president Farmers Union. 


This county was recently selected for a study in leader- 
ship being conducted by the Iowa State College Experiment 
Station, under the leadership of Charles C. Mantle of Ames. 


In 1930 this county was used by the N. E. A. committee 
on teachers’ salaries and tenure, in a nationwide survey. 


Nearly 94,000 gallons of creosote used by 800 Greenc 
county farmers who built 480 miles of barriers for chinch 
bug eradication in 1940. More than 1,000 horses died in 
1937-38 of sleeping sickness, Dr. L. E. Smith and Dr. H. R. 
Wesson, veterinarians cf Jefferson, estimate. 


County 4-H Clubs provided practical and pleasant 
trzining for 127 girls and 215 boys this year. Genevieve 
Eckbkerg, Dana, received national honors on her Home 
Beautification record. Elva Ferguson is county girls’ presi- 
dent; Jay Haupert, county boys’ president. This excellent 
work merits unanimous support. Greene County Rural 
Young People’s organization has several members; Kathryn 
Ayers is president. 


In 1940, Highwzy 17 between Jefferson and Churdan 
was widened, re-bridged and paved at a cost of about 
$300,000, and Lincolnway on scuth side of court house 
widened at a cost of $1,000. 


Nearly 15 inches of rain drenched the county during 
the weeks from July 26 to August 28, 1940. 
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Jefferson as pictured here in 1869 was a far cry from the beautiful modern city of today. 
Here is a scene looking north on the west side of the square toward the old Revere House. 


Jefferson 


Population 4,091, altitude near 1078 feet (shown on 
benchmark on south side of court house), “Home of the Horn 
of Plenty,” located about 50 airmiles northwest of Des 
Moines, on U. S. Highway 30 and State Highways 17 ana 
150, and the main line of the Chicago and Northwestern 
and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific railroads. 


The county seat, named for President Thomas Jeffer- 
son, was organized in 1854; located on the banks of the 
Raccoon River, later moved to present site. It is in Jeffer- 
son civil township, called New Jefferson until about 1883. 
Founded on preempted land bought for $200 borrowed from 
Hoyt Sherman of Des Moines. In 1865, only two buildings, 
that of O. J. White and the court house, were on the 
square. George S. Walton built the first log house in 1855; 
B. F. Robinson, first store 1854. The first girl born in 
Jefferson was Ada Jefferson Walton, January, 1856; the 
first boy, Charles Culley, March, 1856. Jefferson Barber, 
R. M. Rippey and A. R. Mills laid out the town. 


It was incorporated in 1872, with Mahlon Head as the 
first mayor. H. Dale Harding is present mayor. Robert 
Maurice 1s assessor. The city is divided into three voting 
precincts, since 1939 wards include (1) All territory east of 
a line from center of court house south to city limits and 
south of one east from center of court house to Chestnut 


street and east of Chestnut street and south of Northwestern 
tracks. 


(2) All territory in the city limits west of Chestnut 
street and north of a line running throuh the center of the 
court house and all territory north of the Chicago & North- 
western railway. 


(3) All territory south of a line from the center of the 
court house west to the city limits and west of one south 
from center of court house to city limits. 


Ordinances require trees trimmed at least ten feet 
above sidewalks, which shall be cleaned and repaired when 
needed. Bs 


LINCOLNWAY, running east and west is the division 
street between the north and south sides of town. Going 
south the streets run: Harrison, Monroe, Madison, South, 
Garfield, Maple Hill. Going north the streets run: State, 
Washington, Adams, Reed, Clark, McKinley, Woll, Perry, 
Mahlon, Head, Central, Stanford. 


WILSON AVENUE, running north and south is the 
east and west division street. Going east the streets run: 
Chestnut, Locust, Olive, Cedar, Mulberry. Going west the 
streets run: Vine, Elm, Oak, Maple, Pinet, Walnut, High, 
West, Grimmell Road. 








The Greene County court house, in the center of the 
business district on a beautiful landscaped square, is a 
three-story Bedford stone building, 86x123 feet, dedicated 
in 1917 at a cost of $200,000. In the south lobby hangs a 
bronze memorial tablet cast of metal from the ill-fated 
battleship Maine; in the rotunda floor is a 14-foot repro- 
duction of the county seal, the “Land of Plenty,” in ceramic 
mosaic tile, and looking above 60 feet to the colored glass 
dome, you may see four Junette paintings, on the west, The 
Buffalo Hunt; on the north, The Emigrants; on the east, 


The Pioneers, and on the south, The Modern Farm, 1917. 
A small museum in the county superintendent’s office is 
open week days—free booklets. G. A. R. exhibits. 


Facing south, on Lincolnway, is the Lincoln Monument, 
a fine bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln by the famous 
English sculptor, Hastings, now dead. This was an appre- 
ciated gift of Attorney and Mrs. E. B. Wilson to “Greene 
County and Lincoln Highway,” dedicated September 22, 
1918, just before Mr. Wilson left for volunteer Y. M. C. A. 
work in France. 


THE CITY HALL, built 1929, located one block north 
of the court house, houses the city volunteer fire depart- 
ment, organized 1884, E. C. Freeman last charter member, 
Dr. D. E, Lyon now fire chief. Offices of city clerk, S. T. 
Jack; Chamber of Commerce, Carl Johnson, secretary; city 
jail, police room, mayor’s office and other departments of 
city government. Police officers, Jesse Quinlan, Howard Parr, 
William Gilroy. 


Two blocks north of the court house is the grade school; 
five blocks north, the Chicago and Northwestern station. 


In the south part of the city on Chestnut street is the 
birthplace (1901) of Dr. George H. Gallup; nearby is the 
Council Oak, dedicated in 1927 by D. A. R.; a block north 
is tree-filled Russell Park, and the Civil War cannon; an- 
other two blocks north from that is the county jail and 
sheriff's residence. The Mansion House, 1869, first brick 
residence building in the city, is near the Slininger Funeral 
Home (1920), Mexican design with pottery, flowers, rugs, 
and curios, also a Mexican painting by Gordon Elliott, 
former Jefferson artist, on West Lincolnway and east of 
Public Library, 1904. 


One block south is the High School and the Govern- 
ment Post Office, dedicated 1937. Floyd Mahanay was 
instrumental in getting the building located here. The 
spacious lobby contains a mural painting of grist being 
hauled from an old mill, “The New Calf,” by artist Tom 
Savage, Fort Dodge. Lilly B. Gibbons is present post- 
‘master; G. B. Myers (1878-1940) in the office 35 years. 
Rural carriers are: Walter Dugan, 30 years; James A. 
Hays, 22 years; Clarence Triplett, 20 years; Mike Durlam, 
21 years. City carriers are: Frank Greif, 20 years; Walter 
Davis, 23 years; Joe Buchmiller, 7 years. The first stage 
mail route was from Adel to Jefferson in 1857—also first 
Sunday school. The first rural routes out of Jefferson, 
north and south, were carried by Fred Anderson and 
Walter Knowles in 1902. Gardner Turrill was postmaster. 
Tom Quinn has hauled mail from the depots to the post 
office since 1905, and missed only one train. 


One block east of the post office is Memorial Armory, 
1927. Across is the Green Gable Autel; one-half block 
north is the main office of D. Milligan Co. In the south- 
west part of town is Chautauqua Park, 1915, providing 
supervised playground, picnic tables, large municipal swim- 
ming pool, 1937. On Highway 150 is High School Athletic 
Field, 1938; farther out is the Country Club, 1910, and 
golf course, 1927. Dr. A. J. Jongewaard provided funds for 
a winter skating rink on the river south of town. 


East of town is the Fair Grounds, new amphitheatre, 
1939, and base ball and kittenball field; and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific depot; the Woman’s Club 
House, 1914, is on State street east of court house. 


At the north edge of town is the Municipal Airport, 
1937, D. E. Monthei flying school, approved for government 
aeronautics training, 1940, sponsored by Chamber of Com- 
merce; third annual Air Meet held July 7, 1940, managed 
by Guy C. Richardson, local aviator. Walter B. Clarke is 
in charge of citizens’ pilot training, with 65 enrollees. M.S. 
Applegate gives the ground instruction. 


On a beautiful eminence at west edge of town on 
Lincolnway is the County Hospital, built 1937 at a cost of 
over $100,000 provided by gifts of the Henderson and Turpen 
land, Russell sisters’ solariums, private donations and a 
government grant. The first hospital board was: John 
Dugan, Rippey; Mrs. Margaret Morgan, Grand Junction; 
Mrs. O@rell McWilliam, Paton; Frank Eason, Scranton; 
Percy Gray, Lum ilcox, Verne Miller, chairman, all of 
Jefferson. Miss Anderson was first superintendent; 
Evert Moody is now hospital head. Dr. J. I. Limburg and 
Dr. L. C. Nelson perform most of the operations. Dr. John 
R. Black has acted as secretary of County Medical Asso- 
ciation since 1910. 


Dr. G. W. Franklin’s home on South Elm street is 
surrounded by a split rail fence enclosing a large outdoor 
fireplace containing an old millstone from Eureka mill on 
chimney. Many other beautiful homes and lovely gardens 
are worth viewing. The grave of Fayette L. “Yankee” 
Robinson, pioneer circus man, is on Masonic lot in Jeffer- 
son cemetery, 1871, which has been managed by the city 
since 1934. 


The city has gas, 1932, and electric utilities since about 
1894, municipal waterworks, 1889, and state liquor store, 
1935, despite local opposition. In 1939-1940 a street im- 
provement project, costing $12,000, was completed, with new 
lights around the square and on Lincolnway from the hos- 
pital to the Milwaukee tracks. 


CHURCHES 


Methodist—by Joseph Cadwalader, on the Greene Mis- 
Sion, 1856; Rev. D. J. Shenton since 1937. Baptist—A. W. 
Russell, 1864; Rev. Thomas Reese since 1937. Presbyterian— 
J. S. Dunning, 1867; Rev. E. L. Marousek Since 1924. Church 
of Christ—B. Burton, 1886; Rev. M. Dwight Walker since 
1937. St. Joseph’s Catholic—-Father Berry, 1873; Father A. 
E. Zimmermann since 1932. Some other smaller but 
aggressive sects are represented in a liberal, tolerant com- 
munity of diversified thought, 

















The old red brick courthouse was replaced in 1917 by the present structure. 


It was built in 1870 at a cost of $37,000. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Jefferson Bee, 1866, V. H. Lovejoy editor since 1923. 
The paper was owned and edited by E. B. Stillman from 
1884 to 1891, when he retired and was succeeded by his sons, 
Paul E. and Frank J. Stillman. V. H. Lovejoy bought an 
interest in the business, assuming full management after 
Messrs Stillman moved to California. Will I. Lyon has 
worked here since 1907; Federal Weather Observer since 
1914; Mary Cook, Bee reporter since 1921. Official county 


paper. 
The Jefferson Herald, now under the ownership and 


_ direction of Fred E. Morain and Vic G. Nesheim, has been 


d 


. 
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_ owned by them since 1937 when they bought the interests 


of A. J. Kirkpatrick. Official county paper. 


Tom J. White, former state printer, conducts the White 
Press, a job printing shop. The first newspaper printed in 


h the county was the Jefferson Star, 1859, by V. B. Crooks. 


SCHOOLS 


The first public school was taught by A. R. Mills, in 
1856, in a rented frame building made mostly of native 
timber, located at about the present Irma Fitz house on 
corner of Washington and Chestnut streets—now part of the 
Mugan building west of the Shuey drug store. The next 
was in a one-room frame building, built in 1865, two 
blocks southeast of the square. The third school was brick, 
built in 1872, which burned in 1889, after hose from 
cisterns at the northwest, southwest and northeast corners 
of court house square burst leaving the W. D. Chandler 
Hose company without water. Later that year, the present 
grade school was built—modernized in 1932. 


The J. S. Dunning Academy ran for several years after 
1876, in the present Dr. J. M. Jackson office building. The 
Jefferson College of Commerce, started in 1895, was con- 
ducted by A. L. Garten and Frank P. Haines in the 
Columbian Building. 


In 1905, another brick building was erected near the 








grade building, but was condemned in 1917 and a temporary 
wooden structure was used for a few years until the modern 
$160,000 brick building was completed in 1921. Now the 
only Normal Training high school in the county. The 
County Forum at the Jefferson High School has offered 
adult training in several fields since 1939. A lighted athletic 
field is two blocks south. The school is accreditd by the 
North Central Association. J. R. Mounce is Superintendent; 
Dr. B. C. Puckett, president of Board of Education; Forum 
groups since 1937; James F. Shuey, 78, is the only living 
graduate of the first graduating class in 1882. Mrs. Oscar 
Jay, grade teacher, 1877-1907; D. Milligan served on the 
Board from 1870 to 1907. C. P. Lyon was secretary from 
1915 to 1939. Mrs. Susan Russell, the first woman teacher 
in Iowa, at Montrose in 1838, resided here for several years 
after 1860. 


Fraternal and study groups: Masons, 1860; Chapter, 
1871; Odd Fellows, 1875; Commandry, 1879; Order Eastern 
Star, 1891; Modern Woodmen of America, 1892; Rebekahs, 
1889; Royal Neighbors, 1893; P. E. O., 1903; D. A. R., 1910; 
Knights of Columbus and Catholic Daughters of America, 
1919; Rotary Club, 1922; Lions Club, 1923; Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, 1925; Midwinter Club, 1931; Feder- 
ated Clubs: Friday, 1888; Culture, 1891; Margaret Fuller, 
1900; Ingleside, 1901; Woman’s Club, 1914; N. C. C., 1925. 
Many other social clubs include scores in their member- 
ship. Rainbow Girls, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Junior 
I. O. O. F. and Theta Rhos, interest many young people. 


Some People and Events In and Out of the County Seat 


Dr. George H. Gallup, originator of Gallup polls; Verna 
Grisier McCully, writer; Kenneth McDonald, editor; Attor- 
neys E. B. Wilson; R. G. Howard; E. G. Graham and son, 
Roscoe, now partners; S. J. Sayers; Emslie Hutcheon, 
Francis Cudahy, Charles Hird; “Billy” Blackburn, court 
bailiff 40 years before 1935; G. S. Toliver (1840-1933); Julius 
Oppenheimer (1861-1921); Mark Wood (1864-1919); Park 
L. Cockerill (1873-1931); O. G. Wynkoop (1865-1932); E. E. 
Gallup (1846-1934); L. J. Grisier (1848-1934); George B. 
McCully (1859-1933); “Jed” Brockway (1845-1933); Grandma 
Dolan (1830-1933), centenarian; H. J. McCartney (1884- 
1937); Tom Gamble (1922-1939). 


Deer and elk in the county were depleted after 1857, 
severe winter, heavy snow. 1863, Grasshopper year. 1866, 
First National Bank established by Capt. Albert (1839-1922) 
and Mahlon (1835-1920) Head, financial and business leaders 
here for many years, succeeded by M. M. (1871-1936) and 
R. C. (1878-1938) Head, who went bankrupt in 1927, one 
year after the bank closed. Mrs. C. P. Lyon, Sr., 80, and 
Mrs. Mattie E. Edwards, 90, are two pioneers who re- 
member the first train through on the Northwestern. 1869 
August 7, total eclipse of the sun; world-famous scientists 
here, including Sir Robert Faulkner, London; James 
Douglas and Commodore Ash of Montreal, and Henry Vail 
of Philadelphia. The first time white men had seen a tota! 
eclipse in Iowa. Scientists claim there will not be another 
here until 1999. 


First brick store building, now occupied by shoe store 
at corner of Lincolnway and Wilson avenue, 1869. TOT Lt. 


Elizabeth Ann Morden (1844-1919), first woman physician - 


in Iowa, practiced here until 1905. 1876-1920, The City 
Bank, Chas. Bofink president 31 years, Henry Haag (1858- 
1910) cashier over 20 years, followed by M. G. McDuffie for 
several years. 1877, Big rain, July 4th. 1878, Smith's 
Grocery established by J. E. Smith (1849-1921), now Lh 
ducted by his son, H. E., and grandson, Herbert M.,/ 1880, , 

Gilliland’s Abstracts. 1881, Advertisement: “The stage i 
leaves for Rockwell City on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and returns on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Passengers and articles of merchandise carried at reason- 
able rates. J. W. Allison.” 1882-1923, O. L. Dick’s Book 
Store, handled school text books for over 25 years. 1887, 
“Col.” C. R. Albee came. 1888, Finch’s Shoe Repair; Gas 
wells used here for heating homes. 1889, Oppenheimer’s. 
1892, Dr. F. M. Dean (1867-1929) came; Henry Haag first 
used river gravel on road from foot of Jackson’s hill to 
old county bridge as an experiment. 1893, Shuey’s Drugs, 
Jas. F. Shuey and son, John. Dr. W. M. Young (1858-1938) 
first to drive car on calis; Dr. B. C. Hamilton, Sr., oldest 
practicing physician in county; his son, Dr. Ben C., Jr., and 
grandson, Ferrell, are also doctors. 


John Cerney, 86, has directed bands here for 27 years, 
75 years a band musician. 1891, Chas. G. Cockerill Tele- 
phone company had first exchange and had first three- 
year contract with Edw. W. Foy for phone; electric light 
plant built, bought by Percy Gray about 1900. 1893-1926, 
Jefferson Savings Bank, E. H. Carter (1851-1936), J. W. 
Huntington (1844-1933). 1895, Jefferson Cycling Club. 
1897, John Bell in Klondike. 1898, Dr. J. K. Johnson, first 
osteopath here, now practicing with son, John. 1899, 
Harding Insurance Agency. 1899-1939, J. E. Miller shoe 
store. 1900, Kendall’s Recreation Parlor., 1902 Dr. S. G. 
Barker, oldest dentist here. 1903, Hays Bros. blacksmiths. 


1904-1930, Jefferson Chautauqua held; Billy Sunday 
here, 516 conversions, $8,000 in collections taken. 1907, 
Farmers Elevator started; W. E. Thomas here. 1909 W. J. 
Schroeder's store. 1910, John W. Smith, 98 years old, died. 
1912, W. H. Barker opened first filling station. 1914, Head 
Memorial bridge dedicated. 1915, Jefferson Building and 
Loan Association; Horn of Plenty used. 1916, Building 
boom, 90 new residences and many business buildings 
erected. 1917, April, first call for enlistments from this 
county, Clarence Coughennour, first Jefferson boy to enlist 
after declaration of war; May, Council of Defense formed; 
sugar limit two pounds per person. 


1917, Bad freight wreck on Northwestern, many 
animals killed. 1918, Nov. 10, Floyd W. Brown killed in 
France; W. S. S.; war gardens; 500 cases of flu in Jeffer- 
son, public meetings restricted; over three million dollars 


invested in government securities. 1919, E. R. Wood Land 
company so:d a 60-acre farm for $550 per acre; the county 
recorder’s office reported over $3,000,000 in land transfers 
through there in March; many farm szles held; drastic 
fuel crisis, calls for wood choppers; 20,000 people celebrated 
here July 4th; 41 blocks of paving put in at Jefferson. In 
early 20’s Marsh Construction company and Jefferson 
Cement Products company employed several large crews of 
workmen; Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus at 
fair grounds for last time in smaller cities, 

















It was a “hot time in the old town” the night the Armistice 
was signed November 11, 1918. A tremendous fire was built at 
the northeast corner of the court yard and crowds kept it burning 


all night. 


1925, E. H. Jackson’s sale barn built. 1926, for a few 
weeks early in the year while there were no banks open, 
the Milligan company office was used as a “clearing house” 


to cash checks. 1927-1938, M. W. A. National Champion 
12-man Drill Team, Frank Greif captain, made highest 
score of any team in 1935. 1928, “Chick” Kehoe, 80-year-old 
showman, claimed to be the last of five witnesses who saw 
Lincoln shot, died at Vanhorn rooming house here. 1930, 
Jefferson High School first lighted athletic field; scenic 
highway rebuilt over part of old Sioux City stage trail, 
near site of first court house, past Pleasant Hill church, on 
to the rock wall in ’Coon River and up the hill past the 
old school house to the flag pole donated by citizens of 
Cooper. 1931, Autogyro here October 12, many free rides 
enjoyed. 


Carey’s Sale Pavilion opened in 1932, weekly Thursday 
auction; gas turned on in Jefferson; Farmers’ Holiday 
movement; indignation meeting for tax reduction; August 
18, 3,000 cans of food prepared for needy under the super- 
vision of Junior Chamber of Commerce. 1933, June driest 
in 57 years. 1934, Country Club road and bridge; dust 
storms; construction of city C. W. A. storm sewer. 1935, 
November, Strathosphere balloon here for short time. 1936, 
September, Mrs. Lizzie Cairns, 69, robbed by Biggs and 
Acerra, now serving time; State High School Declamatory 
Contest here. 1937, Jeanne Marie Richardson, youngest 
licensed girl pilot in the state; State Youth Conference 
here, November 4; Special air mail cachet for pick up 
mail to Des Moines was used here on May 117, 38. 
Potter’s Drug Store made a rural school book depository. 


Frank T. Milligan’s Empire Diamond company, 1937, now 
does a large daily mail order business, has 1,500 orders at 
peak. The Thermogray company, Percy Gray owner, 1926, 
with largest weekly payroll in city, 37 men, $1,500 weekly, 
distributes electric water heaters widely; Joens $30,000 
hardware and apartments erected, 1937, by F. E. McCain, 
local contractor, who has built 30 houses, one school house 


and many other structures in recent years. D. Milligan 
company, D. Milligan (1840-1919), Frank D. (1875-), Elmer 
A., (1872-), Fred (1871-1925), since 1869, third generation 
handling grain, coal, lumber, now own and manage a line 
of grain elevators and lumber yards in surrounding towns, 
as well as several farms. In 1938-1939 purchased 1,372,828 
bushels of corn and 762,751 bushels oats, exclusive of gov- 
ernment sealed grain. 


In 1939, Telephone war. After the Jefferson Telephone 
company consolidated two systems, many patrons removed 
phones protesting toll charge to nearby towns after 35 
years of free service. Some rural lines disconnected Feb- 
ruary 5, 1940. In August Supervisors installed switchboard 
in court house. City Council licenses bicycles. G. Wm. 
Dunlop land agency disposed of 1,100 acres former Head 
land at $100 per acre; in 1925 the Head bank gave a 
$325,000 mortgage on 1,500 acres in this county, lost when 
bankrupt in 1927. Brunner’s Creamery (1919) and Selby’s 
Produce operate extensive plants; “Rooster” Days, weekly 
auction, and the County Fair attract thousands of cus- 
tomers from this trade territory. Several traveling sales- 
men have recently located in this central point. Chain 





































concerns have erected large buildings here recently and 
homes and business locations are scarce. 


Jefferson State Bank (1926), deposits $1,856,452; W. H. 
Brenton, President; Verne W. Miller, Cashier; Ralph H. 
Maloney, Assistant Cashier. 


Home State Bank (1934), deposits $897,699; M. E. 
Brunner, President; Warren Garst, Cashier; John Watts, 
Assistant Cashier. 


This town and county has had several officials headin? 
state organizations: E. B. McGlothlen, State Auditors; 
Roy Wright, Hotel Mens Association; Dr. H. B. Donovan, 
State Chiropractors; Foss Davis, Sheriffs; V. H. Lovejoy, 
Iowa Press; R. A. Morris, County Superintendents; Ivan 
Hasbrouck, Bankers; J. K. Johnson, Sr., Osteopaths; E. A. 


Grand Junction 


“A Town of 1127 Friendly People,” is on U. S. Highway 
30, and State Highway 144, in Junction township, seven 
miles east of Jefferson. Platted in 1870, incorporated in 
1873, at junction of Chicago and Northwestern and Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis railroads. Originally about one and a 
half miles west moved after the Headlight, local news- 
paper (1870), pushed immigration activities here and se- 
cured establishment of a roundhouse and large brickyard. 


First public school in 1870, consolidated in 1918; 
euditorium-gymnasium built 1939; Smith-Hughes classes; 
C. D. Mitchell is Superintendent; A. R. Clause, President 
of Board of Education. Judge Gates Albert a graduate of 
Grand Junction High School. St. Mary’s Academy (1888), 
only parochial school in the county, opened October 28, by 
Father Quirk, 40 pupils, four nuns from Cedar Rapids. The 
Grand Junction Globe (with Paton Portrait and Rippey 
news pages), weekly county official paper, published by 
R. M. Lampman since 1917. 


Churches: Presbyterian—Marvin Campbell, 1870; C. 
A. Hall since 1938. Methodist—W. C. Martin, 1872; W. W. 
Bentzinger since 1939. St. Brigid’s Catholic—Father George 
Costello, 1885; Father T. J. McKenna since 1937. Baptist— 
E. G. O. Groat, 1878; Rev. Milo Moore since 1938. Father 
Kenny, his will on file shows his truly noble character, was 
a long-time priest here. 


Mrs. Genevieve Thompson is postmaster; rural carriers 
are: S. H. Purinton and A. B. Collins. Battery D, 185th 
Field Artillery, I. N. G., 1924; Capt. Carl A. Gossman in 
command. Legion Hall, 1920. Dutton Memorial Park, 





Milligan, State Lumbermen’s Association; L. G. Grant, 
Secretary, Clerks of Court. 


Various stores, hatcheries, stock food manufacturing 
plants, lumber yards, garages, filling stations and ell lines 
of professional and business service are represented, most 


forms of commercial entertainment are available, and good 
hotels, modern apartments, excellent restaurants and con- 
venient tourist parks welcome visitors to this clean, growing 
city of fine homes, progressive citizens and good neighbors. 


Several young June, 1940, High School graduates took 
extended auto trips to various parts of the country, includ- 
ing both World’s Fairs, Florid?, Minnesota, Canada anda 
Oregon country to see America First, and to better appre- 
ciate the freedom, opportunity and _  patrictism of our 
Democracy. Wisconsin lumber yard rebuilt. 


1935. Dr. J. B. Bywater since 1917; Dr. M. L. Holm, dentist, 
since 1922. Municipal Light Plant, 1933. Hillman Store, gro- 
ceries, since 1869. Dr. G. W. Kester (1899-1931). Oblinger’s 
Clothing since 1915. Dan Wessling since 1896. Dr. C. H. 
Humphrey, centist, since 1897, is still practicing here. 


Citizen’s Bank, 1888 to 1933. T. R. Watts, Insurance 
and Real Estate, since 1898, has been an inspiring and 
helpful leader of many worthy undertakings. Dutton’s ~ 
Bank (1886-1933). People’s Trust and Savings Bank, 1919, — 
deposits $440,664; President, Claus Loof; Cashier, Raymond 
J. Jayne. Young’s Grocery, 1902; O. G. Clause is only at- 
torney here. Luther Auction Company since 1890. John B. 
Will purchased a new Fuller auto August 20, 1909. Walter 
Lindell, Mayor; B. M. Lamb, Assessor. H. H. Turner’s 
Hybrid Seed Corn plant since 1926. Reimer’s Funeral Home 
since 1930. Lofstedt’s Modern Construction Company since 
1906. Frank P. White built the first mile of gravel road in 
township (1897) from the town to cemetery. P. T. A. 


Claimed to be one of the longest county residents, 
Arthur McWilliam, 86, has lived in the county 85 years. 
Owns farm now in section 1, Grant township, entered from 
government by his father in 1855, 


City water system; sewerage system, 1940. Most busi- 
nesses and professions represented; elevators, several stores, 
good restaurants, filling stations, hatcheries, tourist parks, 
and good band, giving weekly concerts in summer. Com- 
mercial Club, Lions, Boy Scouts, Masons, I. O. O. F. 
M. W. A., O. E. S., Rebekahs. Ray Hawbaker Legion Post 
No. 28, named for first Greene County boy killed in the 
World War, and Women’s Auxiliary, same name and number. 








Two 4,000-pound steers exhibited in 1888 by Simon Harker 





of Hardin township won publicity throughout the state. The 
anmals were 7 feet high and 12 feet long. 


Scranton 


Population 1,015; platted 1889; named for Mr. Scranton 

of Pennsylvania. Located on Chicago & Northwestern 

railroad; Federal Highway 30 and State Highway No. 25, in 

5 Scranton township, 10 miles west of Jefferson. The Journal, 

_ weekly newspaper, established 1879, sold to P. A. Smith, 

_ 1884, published by him until death, 1910, then by his son, 

Lowrie, until death in 1935, now published by Walter R. 
_ Schwandt. 


First graded school, 1885, consolidated in 1920; Roy E. 

¥ Denger is Superintendent. Paul Robson, President of 

Board of Education. Postmaster is O. L. Goodrich; rural 

2 Carriers are: Fred Crose and B. E. Morden. Retired 

_ carriers are William Dunivan and A. A. Crose, who was 
, pensioned in 1932 after 30 years of service. 


Churches: Methodist—E. P. Vale, 1871; G. D. Toole 
since 1939. Church of Christ—J. A. Linder, 1886; M. R. 
~ Willson since 1937. Evangelical Lutheran—J. Miller, 1898; 
Silas Larsen since 1939. St. Paul’s Catholic—Father 
OReilly, 1871; Father T. J. Perion since 1940. 
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Business and professional concerns: Dr: James 


_ Presnell, first physician (1872-1883); his son, Dr. J. W. 

‘Presnell, has practiced here since 1892; Dr. S. H. Arthur 
practiced several years before 1918; Dr. R. E. Parry since 
1913. John Dowling and John Osborne were early pro- 
_ prietors of elevators and lumber yards; Scranton Norman 


Horse Company, J. E. Moss, President, 1883. Perry Pitcher’s 
Bank (1893-1931). W. W. Anderson, 1872-, in Bank of 
Scranton, 1900-1930, also State Senator two terms. James 
Holden (1863-1924) on Iowa State Highway Commission 
1913-27. Johnson’s Drug Store since 1913; Deardorff’s 
Drug Store is a rural school book depository. Frank A. 
Eason, 75, extensive land owner, has served on school 
boards for 50 years. Black’s Produce, 1900. 


Farmers Co-operative Elevator, highly successful since 
1908. Blink’s Clothing Store since 1924. Security Savings 
Bank, deposits $408,225; President, Chas. W. Thomas; 
Cashier, Edward Buenneke. Huffman’s Funeral Home, 
1931. James A. Pauley, Jr., is resident attorney. News 
item, July 3, 1890: “Two bicyclists passed through here 
Monday. They have been eight weeks on the road, coming 
from Massachusetts; their destination is Oregon.” 


City water and sewer systems. Most business and 
professional groups represented here, with lumber yards, 
several stores, filling stations, picture show, hatcheries, 
lighted athletic field, and regular weekly “Sugar Night” 
band concerts in summer. 


Commercial Club, Boy. Scouts, Masons, I. O. O. F., 
O. E. S., M. W. A., Royal Neighbors, Rebekahs. Scranton 
American Legion Post No. 344, and Women’s Auxiliary, 
same name and number. P, T. A. 







































Churdan 


Population 677; founded 1882; incorporated 1884; named 
for Joseph Churdan. Located on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific railroad, and State Highway No. 17, in 
Highland township, about 15 miles northwest of Jefferson. 
The Reporter, weekly newspaper, established 1881, run by 
C. E. Wherry since 1901. 


First graded school 1885; Ralph Grant now Superin- 
tenden, Yates Allen, President of Board of Education since 
1925. New gymnasium-auditorium 1934. 


Churches: Presbyterian—H. N. Payne, 1882; C. B. 
Driver since 1935. Methodist—W. W. Archer, 1883; C. B. 
McPherson since 1938. Baptist—Rev. Lovelace, 1889; I. 
Fredmund, 1940. Free Methodist—E. Mendenhall, 1940. 
St. Columbkill’s Catholic—Father George Costello, 1885; 
Father Leo Schumacher, 1940. 


J. J. Carey is Mayor; C. O. Wherry, Assessor. Charles 


_Rippey 


‘2 | 
Population ae platted 1870; formerly located four 
miles west; incorporated in 1896 as New Rippey; named for 


Judge R. M. Rippey. Located on the Minnezpolis & St. . 


Louis railroad and State Highway No. 17, in Washington 
township, about 15 miles southeast of Jefferson. 


First grade school 1871; consolidated in 1919; Smith- 
Hughes classes; Cale H. Ransom is Superintendent; O. F. 
Young, President of Board of Education. 


Churches: Methodist—Rev. John Anderson, 1885; W. 
L. Doughty since 1939. Church of Christ—D. L. Lowery, 
1883; supplied irregularly now. 


Mayor is H. E. VanHorn; Assessor is Harold McCain; 
H. E. Munson, Postmaster; R. E. Radebaugh, rural carrier. 
Older businesses are: C. H. Suydam, first merchant, 1870; 
Dr. J. H. Shipley practiced from 1894 to 1938; Dr. W. G. 
Martin, 1909-1933. States Hardware and Undertaking 
establishment, 1923, First National Bank, 1882, President, 





Angus 


A former coal mining town, which began before 1860, 
after coal had been discovered by Henry Utter. Population 





Fitzpatrick, Postmaster; Walter Daniels, rural carrier. 
The First National Bank, established by C. J. Martin in 
1889; First State Bank now, with D. E. Whitney, president; 
Yates Allen, cashier, deposits $500,000. .W. H. Dudley, 
General Store, 1883-1940. Dr. O. C. Lohr since 1891, son, 
Philip Lohr, practicing here now; Dr. F. E. Cressler since 
1905; Dr. Roy Morton since 1919. Reading Hardware since 
1903; Perkins’ Grocery, 1893-1932; Tom McCarney, Real 
Estate since 1894; Johnson’s Drug Store is a rural school 
book depository. Dudley’s Undertaking establishment. 


Most business and professional groups, except attorney. 
Grain elevators, lumber yard, several stores, garages, filling 
stations, picture show, good ball park, spacious city park, 
city water system. Annual home-coming each June. 
Tarbill’s extensive trucking operations. 


Commercial Club, Masons, I. O. O. F., M. W. A., Royal 
Neighbors, O. E. S., Rebekahs. Churdan American Legion 
Post No. 198, Women’s Auxiliary, same name and number. 


B. M. Riley; J. H. VanSccy, Cashier, since 1901, oldest bank 
in the county, present deposits $326109. 3B. F. Osbor 
(1854-1933) Drug Store since 1878. Osborn Legion Park, 
Cediczted 1226. I. J. Burk Auto Company since 1909, and 
gasoline distributor s’nce 1912, one of the oldest dealers in 
Iowa. Rippey Savings Bank; President, Theodore Holmes; 
Cashier, D. M. Crumley; deposits $497,343. 


A live Commercial Club. Martin Memorial Park, 1939 
honoring R. G. Martin, 91, only living Civil War veteran ir 
county. 


Most business and professional groups except dentist 
and attorney. Two grain elevators, lumber yard, several 
stores, garages, filling stations; one of the best basebal. 
grounds in the country; city water system; weekly band 
concerts; annual Fall Festival each September. 


Boy Scouts, Masons, O. E. S., I. O. O. F., Rebekahs. 
Clifford Kinkead Legion Post No. 583, M. W. A., Roya 
Neighbors, Service Star Legion, Theta Rhos, P= A. 


about 3,700 in 1885. Near southeast corner of Washington 
township. 
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A bronze plaque marks the old Des Moines-Sioux City stage 
coach trail near the Pleasant Hill Church in Grant township. 


Paton 


Population 394; named for a Mr. Paton of New York 
City. Founded 1874 by J. H. Tallman; incorporated 1883. 
Located on the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad, and near 
State Highway No. 144, in Paton township, about 15 miles 
northeast of Jefferson. 

First graded school, 1885; consolidated in 1920; S. Z. 
Scott is Superintendent; O. E. Pearson, President of the 
Board of Education. 

Churches: Methodist—Charles Leach, 1875; C. A. 
Carlson since 1934. Presbyterian—W. D. F. Loomis, 1876; 
C. S. Whitehouse since 1936. Evangelical—Otto Broze, 
1880; C. Vandersol since 1939. Catholic—Father Kenny, 
1894; now supplied from Grand Junction. 

John Miller is Postmaster; Arthur Jackson, rural 
carrier. Frank Easley, Mayor; I. E. Studyvin, Assessor. 


Older businesses are: K. C. Latta, Drugs, since 1891; 
O. B. Stribling, Hardware, since 1906; W. H. Wahl’s Grocery 
store since 1880; J. E. Anderson, Dentist, practiced here 
for 25 years before 1928; November 25, 1937, $25,000 fire. 
Dr. J. C. Waddell since 1909; Dr. R. E. Trafton since 1915; 
Frank Ladd’s Shop since 1909; Branch Office of Home 
State Bank of Jefferson. 

Boy Scouts, Masons, I. O. O. F., O. E. S., Rebekahs, 
M. W. A., Royal Neighbors. 

Most business and professional men except lawyer; 


.grain elevators, lumberyard, several stores, city water 


system, oil stations, garage, picture show, attractive city 
park and baseball grounds. Regular weekly summer band 
concerts. Harry Ruth’s curios and antiques attract many 
tourists. 
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Dana 


Population 156; founded by Samuel Dana shortly before 


1880; incorporated 1907. Located on Minneapolis & St. 
Louis railroad and State Highway No. 144, in Junction 
township, between Paton and Grand Junction. 


First graded school about 1885; consolidated in 1920; 
Smith-Hughes classes. Earl R. Stephenson is Superin- 
tendent; Roy Steward, President Board of Education. 


Church: Methodist—established by W. R. Martin in 
1894; Franklin Clark since 1939. 


Mrs. Ida DeBoest is Postmaster; R. R. Monthei, rural 
carrier. Fraternal orders: I. O. O. F., Rebekahs. ‘ 

First merchant was E. E. Hutchings, 1881. Co-operative 
Cheese factory, 1898-1906. Bank of Dana was founded by 
Brenton Brothers in 1897, made a branch of Jefferson State 
Bank in 1933; robbed twice since 1919. A. D. McGregor is 
Mayor; Joe Goodell, Assessor. 

Grain elevator, lumber yard, some stores, garage and 
filling stations now chief business activities. Weekly 
summer free movies. 


Cooper 


Named for Isaac Cooper in 1881, it is a trading center 
of several score people; located on Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroad, seven miles south of Jefferson. 

First. graded school in 1899; consolidated in 1919; 
Lowell Iverson is Superintendent; Dewey Schilling, Presi- 
dent of Board of Education. . 

Methodist Church—“‘Uncle Web” Henderson, 1892, now 
served from Bagley by Rev. Paul E. Ellis. 

S. W. Wiggins, early store keeper, began in 1882, 
daughters now conduct store; Thomas Lynch ran a black- 


smith shop for many years after 1883. Jean Wiggins is 
Postmaster. John A. Linder, Jefferson Bee correspondent 
for 25 years before 1935. Claude C. Lundy, last cashier of 
Bank of Cooper (1902-1926), managed a fast semi-profes- 
sional base ball team for a few years after 1918. 

Some older leaders were John Thornburgh, James 
Cuddy, Jeremiah Day, John Frame, H. I. Hess, William 
Lawton, Horace Griswold, August Oberkamper, Edward 
Rothfolk. 

Two elevators, general store, filling stations and garage 
now chief businesses. 





Farlin 


Named for Mr. McFarlin of Des Moines, 1888; is a 
rural trading center of several dozen people. Located in 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, in 
Bristol township, about nine miles northwest of Jefferson 


on County Highway “E.” 


Rural two-room school since 1898. 

Churches: Baptist—1890. Church of Christ—1891; 
J. J. Gabriel is now pastor. 

I. O. O. F. and Rebekah Lodges since 1903. 


George Stream is Postmaster and conducts a general - 


store. Charles Try built first store building; J. A. Snively 
kept an early hotel. Farlin Bank (1902-1927) Fred Osborn, 
last cashier. T. C. Williams, early banker, built a large 
home here about 1914. Bank robbed February 19, 1925. 
W. J. Banning managed a store and elevator here for over 
25 years before his death in 1936. ©. A. English, blacksmith 
and implements for last 30 years. 

Grain elevators, lumber yard, filling stations are chief 
interests. 





Adaza. 


Named by Capt. Albert Head of Jefferson in 1882; it 
is another rural trading point of a few homes, on Chicago 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad and on State High- 
way No. 17, in Highland township, four miles northwest of 
Churdan. 

Church of Christ, Rev. J. J. Gabriel, pastor. 
and Sunday school weekly. 


Church 





A general store is conducted by the Postmaster, Ray 
L. Canady; rural carrier is N. J. Morgan. D. S. Lightner, 


a farmer nearby, is an extensive livestock feeder and 
shipper. 
General store, elevator, gasoline station and rural 


school house are main interests. 
Elevator and lumber yard burned August 10, 1940. 
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The Greene County Hospital, built in 1937 by private donations and county funds, is modern — 
and complete to the last detail. It stands in the west part of Jefferson. 


Winkelman Switch 


A siding on the C. M. St. P. & P. railroad, about midway Many stock cattle are shipped in and out of here by 
between Jefferson and Cooper, in Grant township, section Thompson Brothers, Coles, Anthony and other large feeders 
28, with grain elevator and stock yards. of this vicinity, who annually top the market in Chicago. 





Hope 


An interurban stop in section one, Paton township. 





DON’T JUDGE TOO HARD 


’ Pray, don’t find fault with the man who limps, YOU may be strong, but still the blows So) ae 
Or stumbles along the road, That were his, if dealt to you, 
Unless you have worn the shoes he wears, In the self-same way at the self-same time, 


Might cause you to stumble, too. 


There may be tacks in his shoes that hurt, Don’t be too harsh with the man who sins, 
Though hidden away from view, Or pelt him with words or stones, 

Or the burden he bears, placed on your back, Unless you are sure, yea, doubly sure, 
Might cause you to stumble, too. That you have not sins of your own. 

Don’t sneer at the man who is down today, For you know, perhaps, if the tempter’s voice 
Unless you have felt the blow, Should whisper as soft to you 


That caused his fall, or felt the same As it did to him when he went astray, 
That only the fallen know. *Twould cause you to falter, too. 


Or struggled beneath his load. 














































Townships of Greene County 


There are now 16 townships in Greene County, 13 of 
which are six miles square; Junction and Washington are 
10 miles by six and eight miles by six miles, respectively. 


The county was originally divided into two voting pre- 
cincts; then later into three parts: Jefferson—including 


what is now Grant, Jackson, Hardin, Dawson and Highland 
townships. Washington—a strip six miles wide extending 
from the northeast to the southeast corner. Kendrick— 
the remaining territory. 


Geographically, from the northeast corner, across and 
down to the southeast corner, the present townships, their 
date of formation and some interesting data, are now listed: 


PATON, 1875—P. A. Burman, clerk; Harold Engquist, 
assessor; Clarence Klehm, president of Paton No. 6, only 
district school not in consolidation. A.A.A. committee: John 
M. Lindgren, Mark Blair, George Erickson, Harold Eng- 
quist, Carl Sutton. 


DAWSON, 1872—R. G. Sutton, clerk; Frances Mullins, 
assessor; Friends Church, by William Roberts, 1879, Rev. J. 
L. McCracken is pastor; W. L. Aldrich, president school 
board; five rural schools now open, three standard schools. 
Aden Arnold, art instructor, S. U. I. A.A.A. committee: 
Wiltse McWilliam, Homer L. Hensley, William R. Bauer, 
Paul A. Arnold, Lawrence Rink. 


HIGHLAND, 1872—W. M. West, clerk; W. W. Board, 
assessor; Paul Collins, president school board, one standard 
school; six schools open now. Lutheran Church, Rev. A. C. 
Gootberg, pastor. A.A.A. committee: John Wherry, John 
Mitchell, Fred Joy, Joe Hornich, George Canady. 


CEDAR, 1867—J. P. Carey, clerk; Bernard Wallace, 
assessor; Ed Simons, president school board; eight schools 
open, four standard schools. Mystery robbery and murder 
60 years ago. St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, 1873, supplied 
from Churdan. A.A.A. committee: John Carey, Thomas 
Gaffney, Scott Earhart, Leo Franey, Harry Jensen. 


KENDRICK, 1856—Jess Lorentzen, clerk; Frank D. 
Linn, assessor; Lloyd Parker, president scchool board; 
eight schools open, one standard school. Friends Church, 
1890, Rev. Arthur Moon, pastor; Maple Grove Church, Rev. 
L. A. Stangle, pastor. Dorman bridge, 1936. A.A.A. com- 
mittee: Fay A. Foster, Alva A. Madison, Leo F. Egan, 
Clarence R. Dreher, Clarence R. Black. 


BRISTOL, 1871—Curtis Cairns, clerk; George Kinsman, 
_assessor; Art W. Monthei, president school board; eight 
schools open, three standard schools. County Home in 
section 28. Annual Stream School picnic. Devil’s Tow- 
path. A.A.A. committee: Albert H. Mears, Charles E. 
Leonard, Harry Greiner, Curtis E. Cairns, William C. West. 


HARDIN, 1869—A. G. Peacock, clerk; J. M. Conroy, 
ssessor. All nine schools are independent organizations, 
three standard schools, eight schocls open. John Harker 
ranch; Matthew Custer farm, fourth generation living on 
it now. Two flowing wells. A.A.A. committee: Jay W. 
Stewart, Frank P. McNulty, Darrell H. Gunn, Clyde M. 
Scott, Joe M. Cox. Mt. Horeb Church, 1881-1928. 


JUNCTION, 1871—C. J. Gunn is clerk; Charles S. Wise, 
assessor; all rural schools consolidated.- Lipke’s flower 
gardens, section 27. A.A.A. committee: Noah G. Farmer, 
John E. Svensen, O. H. Nelson, Theodore R. Hoefle, P. W. 
Peacock. 


GRANT, 1877—O. O. Smith, clerk; Bert Radebaugh, 
assessor; C. W. Battles, president of school board; seven 
schcols open, two are standard schools. Site of Judge 
Fhillip’s cabin, where first marriage was performed; 
Pleasant Hill Church, 1881, Rev. W. H. Doughty of Rippey. 
Sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the Anderson 
school was celebrated September 17, 1931. Markers at sites 
of first court house and early stage trail. A.A.A. com- 
mittee. Norman H. Andrew, Juan B. Matteson, Roy J. 
Higgins, Ralph J. Woods, Delmar VanHorn. 


JEFFERSON—civil township, northwest corner of 
government township 83, range 30, established in 1854. 
Local school district set off from township in 1869; J. W. 
Henderson (died August 8, 1940)—R. E. Bolte appointed his 
successor, and E. E. Cain, justices of the peace in the 
township, covering only the City of Jefferson. 


JACKSON, 1871—A. F. Brown, clerk; C. E. Raaz, 
assessor; E. R. Morlan, president of school board. Seven 
schools open, four standard _ schools. Deal's orchard. 
Northwestern bridge and underpass, flowing well nearby. 
A.A.A. committee: Fred Hatch, Ralph M. Brown, Guy 
Hensley, Arthur F. Brown, Harold W. Shearman. 


SCRANTON, 1870—Frank Smouse, clerk; Lial @utchin- 
von, assessor; R. G. Henning is president of school board. 
Two schools open, one standard school. A.A.A. committee: 
Harold C. Hutchison, Phil D. Olmstead, Edward I. Holden, 
LaVern D. Fielding, Will H. Duff. 


WILLOW, 1873—Vane Grove, clerk; W. H. Caple, asses- 
sor; Joseph T. Howe, president of school board. Six 
schools open, one standard school. Lutheran Church, Rev. 
W. H. Friedrich, pastor. A.A.A. committee: Lloyd Crin- 
nigan, James H. Murrane, Joseph T. Howe, Luther Manor, 
William J. Halligan. 


GREENBRIER, 1873—Formerly called Zeller; W. G. 
Berry, clerk; T. E. Finnegan, assessor; Obe Allen, president 
of school board. Six schools open, one standard school. 
Methodist Church, 1892, supplied by Rev. E. H. Jackson of 





The mural painted in the lobby of the new Jefferson postoffice oo ony jae il 
near—Eureka_bridge_between—Jefferson_and_Scranten. “7: Mess c : 


Bayard. Corn oe Willard Zeller’s farm used in Horn of 
Plenty at San alr, 1915. Sam Hoffman’s flowing 
well. A.A.A. committee: Harry G. Wallace, Horace J. 
Burnell, Arthur W. Naylor, John H. Chesebro, James H. 
Young. 


FRANKLIN, 1870—F. H. Young, clerk; G. E. Rich, 
assessor. All schools consolidated. Grave of Truman Davis, 
first settler in county, marked in 1917 with concrete 


sarcophagus at the top of the hill south of Greene County 
coal mine in section one; Coon Valley bridge, 1940. A.A.A. 
committee: Thomas L. Wyckoff, Laurence D. Deaton, John 
F. Kauffman, Forrest W. Forbes, Thomas J. McDermott, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, 1856—C. W. Killam, clerk; Fred Wilson, 
assessor. All schools consolidated. Stevens-Kelley Sale 
Pavilion, 1939; Adkins bridge, 1940; Orman’s Mineral 
Springs. A.A.A. committee: Albert H. Farley, Frank A. 
Johnson, Leonard L. Myers, Otis W. Terrill, Paul Holmes. 








A Christmas Letter 


Many years ago a little girl wrote as follows: “Dear 
Editor—I am a little girl eight years old. Some of my 
little girl friends say there is no Santa Claus. Please tell 
me the truth; is there a Santa Claus? Virginia.” 


The reply, one of the rarely fine and precious bits of 
sentiment in our language, was offered as follows: 


“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have 
been affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do 
not believe except they see. They think that nothing can 
be which is not comprehensible to their little minds. All 
minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s or children’s, are 
little. In this great universe of ours, man is a mere insect, 
an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the boundless 
world about him, as measured by the intelligence capable 
of grasping the whole truth and knowledge. 


“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you 
know that they abound and give to your life its highest 
beauty and joy. Alas, how dreary would be the world if | 
there were no Santa Claus. It would be as dreary as it 
there were no Virginia. There would be no childish faith 
then, no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this exist- 
ence. We should have no enjoyment except in sense and 
sight. The eternal lights with which childhood fills the 
world would be extinguished. 


“Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not 
believe in fairies. You might get your Papa to hire men to 
watch in all the chimneys on Christmas eve, to catch Santa 
Claus coming down—what would that prove? Nobody sees 
Santa Claus, but that is no sign there is no Santa Claus. 
The most real things in the world are things that neither 
children nor men can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing 
-on the lawn? Of course not, but that is no proof that they 
were not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all the 
wonders there are unseen and unseeable in the world. 


“You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what 
makes the noise inside, but there is a veil covering the 
unseen world, which, not the strongest man, nor even the 
united strength of all the strongest men that ever lived 
could tear apart. : 


“Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push 
aside that curtain and view the picture of the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Yirginia, in all 
the world there is nothing else real and abiding. 


“No Santa Claus! Thank God, he lives, and lives for- 
ever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, ten times ten 
thousand years from now, he will continue to make glad 
the hearts of childhood.” 
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A common sight at the present time is the groups of U. S. government bins of sealed corn, 
a part of the A.A.A. farm program. They are located in every town in the county. 
particular bins are in Scranton. 


First Armistice Celebration 


The Jefferson Bee, Wednesday, November 13, 1918, 
headlines: 
“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING” 





Jefferson Receives News of Germany’s Surrender 
Monday Morning, at 3 A. M. 





PANDEMONIUM IS LET LOOSE! 





First Celebration of “Liberty Day” Which Will Make 
November 11 Great International Holiday. Local Cele- 
bration is Greatest in History. All Loose Material Feeds 
Big Fire on the Court House Yard. ... Every Noise- 
making Device Known to Local Citizenship Called Into 
Use to Express the Feelings of Our People Over the 
Great Victory. 





The first news of the signing of the armistice reached 
Jefferson by telephone from Des Moines at 3 a. m. How- 
ever, hostilities didn’t commence until after 5 o’clock, when 
the big fire whistle cut loose in such glorious notes that 
everyone knew at once “it was all over.” 

The Jefferson band and drum corps played loud and 
long on such melodies as “We Won’t Come Back Till It’s 
Over Over There.” One of the “floats” in the big parade 
Monday was a casket rough box labeled “Kaiser Bill” which 
was dragged about the streets behind trucks all morning 
before being burned. His effigy was appropriately hanged 
and burned in a giant bonfire late at night. 

Things went wild, and who wanted to curb the cele- 
bration? General happiness was on every face and it will 
be many years before America will ever have such a cele- 
bration again. 
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(Copy of a dictated letter sent by “Grandma” Kennett, 
98, of Scranton, to her great granddaughter in 1936.) 


“T came to Greene County, Iowa, with my parents, 
brothers and sisters in the spring of 1852. We settled in 
the edge of the timber, where my father bought 700 acres 
of land at two dollars an acre, and what fine rich land it 
was! Everything grew so big. We had all kinds of wild 


game, fish and wild fruit, but very little money. Our 
nearest trading post was Des Moines—less than 100 miles, 
but with horses and bad roads, it was a big undertaking. 


When we first came there were no neighbors, no school, 
cr no churches within miles. We would get very lonely, 
especially on Sunday, as we were reared by Quaker parents 
and Sunday was a sacred day indeed. As time passed 
people began to take up land and weren’t we glad when we 
could have other playmates! Father had law books and: 
could help others in taking up the land. He knew all the 
stars and their location, therefore, could not get confused 
if the stars were shining, for if night overtook you on a 
trip you didn’t have any guide but the stars—no fences, no 
towns, no farm houses with lights in the windows to guide 
you—just open prairie. 


We dried or preserved our fruit and as sugar was SO 
high, mother used to take the watermelon juice and boil 
it down (they were such big sweet ones) and cook the 
muskmelons in the juice and make lovely muskmelon 
butter. Finally father got some cane seed, and as neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, father made a can mill— 
then we had the sorghum to sweeten our fruit and we were 
happy to get it. 


Father built our log cabin. It was one large room with 
a fireplace in one end and our beds in the other, with 
sheeting draped around each bed, thus giving us a little 
privacy, and everything was clean and shining. 


We wove all the material for our clothing, knit our 
stockings and men’s socks, and mother and we girls braided 
oat straws and made hats. We braided with four straws 
and mother would dye some black before braiding. Thé 
straws were spliced together with no rough edges showing. 
We made hats for neighbors, getting 50 cents a piece. We 
made cord and clothes lines out of the tow from the flax 
and they were surely strong. Father made all our shoes— 
and weren’t we proud when we got a new pair of shoes! 


When father made the trips to Des Moines he would 
get copy books. We had a cousin who was a beautiful 
writer and he would make copies for us and we ten chil- 


Story of Early County Family Life 


dren would spend our long winter evenings reading, writing 
and spelling. We would have a regular school, therefore, 
I was able to write a plain hand and read well. 


Of course, the first years were the hardest, with so 
little stock; we had to get oxen teams to break up the new 
ground as the horses could not stand such hard work. 


Fever and ague were bad and how we would shake and 
our teeth would chatter, then burning up with the fever. 
One little brother, age 12 years, died with erysipelas. 


In April, 1860, soon after I was married, my hussand, 
myself and two-year-old twin girls, my parents, brothers and 
sisters, with a few friends started west to get rich in the 
gold mines, but were not very successful. They had sickness, 
and my 16-year-old brother and 8-year-old sister passed 
away in Colorado. Before they died they both begged not 
to be left out there in the mountains. Father made strong 
boxes and brought them both back, my older brother 
driving all the way back with them on that long, lonely, 
sad and slow journey. There were five wagons in the train. 
The Indians on the way did not molest us enough to cause 
any great alarm, although we were really frightened a 
number of times, and when we reached Denver, which was 
not much more than a fort, we with a large number of 
others were detained a few days on account of the hostility 
of the red men. 


In later years the contagious diseases among the chil- 
dren were terrible and the doctors did not know how to 
handle the situation, therefore, most every family would 
lose two, three or four—the doctor had to drive so far. 


Well, we had our sorrows and joys, hardships and good 


times—hardships that would seem great indeed today, but 


we were raised to be brave and work and make the best of 
everything as it came along and were thankful for our 
blessings and were kind to each other. 





While there were 


six boys, I never remember them quarreling, and never © 


heard my father or brothers curse or use bad language. 


When I was eight years old I tried to coax my mother to 


tell me what swearing was. 


By our hardships and sacrifices we were made strong, 
and when we grew to womanhood and manhood and had 
our own sorrows and hardships, we were able to hold our 


heads up and be brave and carry on and come out vic- 
torious, and now when the younger generation are sort of 


inclined to laugh at the old folks ways, just remember it 
was the hardships they were willing to brave that gave 


them this lovely country with all its beauty and conveni- 


ences that they are now able to enjoy. 








The Iowa display at the San Francisco Exposition in 191 
was made of Greene County corn produced by Willard Zeller in 
Greenbrier township. Zeller won the world’s championship on 


his corn at the Exposition. 


Copy of Old Handbills 


Preserved by Pioneers. 


SALE BILL 


Having sold my farm and intending to move to Mis- 
souri, I will sell at public sale: 1 mile W and 4 miles South 
of Harrisburg, Kentucky, on Saturday, September 26, 1850, 
the following described property to wit: 1 buck nigger 25 
years old, weight 210 lbs.; 4 nigger wenches from 18 to 24 
years old, 3 nigger boys 6 years old, 13 nigger hoes, 1 pine 
Sled, 6 yokes of oxen well broke, 10 ox yokes with hickory 
bows, 2 ox carts with 6 in. tires, one saddle, 3 double shovel 
Plows, 10 and 12 in., 25-gal. whisky jugs; 100 gallons of 
apple cider, 1 bbl. of good sorghum, 2 bbls. of good soap, 
2 bbls. of kraut, one extra good nigger whip, 2 tons of 
tobacco 2 years old. 


Sale will start at 10. Terms cash. I need money. 


Col. H. W. Johnson, Auct. 
Bill Crawford, Clerk. 
Joe Cooley, Owner. 


MARKET 


Richmond, Virginia, 
September 15, 1857. 


Wm. Cox, Esq.: 

The following is the state of our negro market today: 

No. 1 men, extra $1450 to $1550. No. 1 men good $1200 
to $1250. No. 2 men common $1100 to $1250. 

No. 1 women, extra 16 to 22 years 1200 to 1250. No. 2 
women, good 1000 to 1050. No. 2 women common $925 to 975. 


No. 1 boys, 4 ft. high $500 to 550. No. 1 boys, 4 ft. 3 in. 
high 625 to 675. No. 1 boys 4ft. 9 in. $900 to 1000; No. 1 
boys 5 ft. $1050 to 1100. No. 1 boys 5ft. 6 in. $1200 to 1250. 

No. 1 girls 4 ft. $500 to 550. No. 1 girls 4 ft. 3 in. 625 to 
650. No. 1 girls 4ft. 6 in 750 to 800. No. 1 girls 5 ft 1000 to 
1075. 

Families and scrubs sell in their usual proportion to 
above quotations. 

We would be pleased to see you down with a likely lot. 


Yours truly, ‘ 
D. M. Fullman Co. 


Sign on farm shed: “WE DONT LONE OR BARROW” 








Agriculture 


cradle and hand rake, buggy; 1825, cast iron plow; 


At the head of the arts and _ sciences stands not 
militarism, the science that kills; not commerce, the science 
that accumulates wealth—but agriculture, the mother of 
all industries and maintainer of all life—Garfield. 


GENERAL EPOCHS OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Pioneer 1—1783-1803. Age of Jack of all trades. 


Farming: Maize, potato, timothy, tobacco, pumpkin, 
squash, strawberry. 


Plantations of South 1,000 acres vs 100 acres of New 
England. 


Tools crude, manual labor, free lands and easy credit. 
1792 cotton gin, Ely Whitney. Cotton undeveloped 
till 1789. 


a. Washington, 5 farms, 85 sq. miles (2% Twp.) 
Management weekly reports. 


b. Jefferson, Rotations on several farms. Differ- 
ent crops. 


c. Franklin, Fertilizer, Plaster of Paris. 
Westward 2—1823-1843. Ohio, IIllinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Wisconsin, Iowa, 1808-1860; $1.25 Government land. 
Wagons and boats. Improvemerits in implements, 


The Farmers’ Creed 


We believe in a permanent agriculture. A soil that shall 
grow richer rather than poorer from year to year. 


We believe in 100 bushel corn and 50 bushel oats, and 
will be satisfied with nothing else. 


We believe the only good weed is a dead one, and that 


1850, horse power thresher, N. J. Manning; 1831, 


Mower, McCormick. 


Home consumption of products. International trade. 


a. Henry Clay, Hereford Cattle, England. 
b. Daniel Webster, Duroc Jersey Hogs, Spain. 
c. John Jay, Jerseys, gardening, melons. 


Divergence of North and South 3—1863-1883. North manu- 
facturing after war of 1812. South could not. 
(381 farm tenants) (Wilson & Davenport) 


Entry into worlds’ markets. Homestead Act of 1863. 
Modern machinery. Need of intensive farming. 
Regional specialization, Land Grant colleges, ex- 
tension work, 1887. Herd-books, David Lubin; 
refrigerator car; R. F. D. for farmers. 


Modern 4—1903-1940. Power machinery. Farm Credit Act. 
Banks saved. Chinch bugs, R. E. A., hybrid corn, 
scientific farming. 


1917, Smith-Hughes Agricultural Act; @™i®& Club 
work, County Agent; A.A.A. Government Control; 
Soil conservation. 


Grange, Farm Bureau, Farm Union, Cooperative 


Marketing. 


a clean farm is as important as a clear conscience. 


We believe in the farm boy and the farm girl—the 
farmer’s best crops and the future’s best hope. 


We believe in a public school that prepares for a country 
life, and a church that teaches its people to live deeply and 


live honorably. 


We believe in a community spirit, a pride in home and 
country, and will do all in our power to make our com- 


munity the best in the state. 


We believe in better roads, and will not be backward 
in providing better means of travel for all. 


We believe in the farmer, in farm life, in the inspiration 
of the open country. 
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This all-brick rural schoolhouse, one of the finest in the 
county, is located 10 miles north of Jeffersonin Dawson township. 
Rated a superior school by state superintendent in 1932. 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
“T pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


“T believe in the United States of America as a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” 


—Wm. Tyler Page, 1917. 


THE CREED OF IOWA 


“T believe in Iowa, land of limitless prairies, with rolling 
hills and fertile valleys, with winding and widening streams, 
with bounteous crops and fruit laden trees, yielding to man 
their wealth and health. 

I believe in Iowa, land of golden grains, whose harvests 
fill the granaries of the nation, making it opulent with the 
power of earth’s fruitfulness. 

I believe in our commonwealth, yet young and in the 
process of making, palpitating with energy and faring forth 
with high hopes and swift step; and I covenant with the 
Gcd of my fathers to give myself in service, mind and money, 
hend and heart, to explore and develop her physical, intel- 
lectual and moral resources, to sing her praises truthfully, 
to keep her politics pure, her ideals high, and to make 
better her schools and churches, her lands and homes, and 
to make her in fact what she is by divine right—the Queen 
of all the Commonwealths,” 


























































New Educational Needs 


The scope of education is gradually being extended to 
age limits above and below the traditional 6 to 16 period. 
—Children in a Democracy, p. 32. 


HOW DOES GREENE COUNTY RANK IN THESE ITEMS? 


The increasing obligations which society has imposed 
upon education bring new responsibilities to the educa- 
tional profession and to the public. The present scene calls 
upon us to strengthen the place of popular education in our 
American life and to examine the extent to which effective 
schooling is being provided for all our people. The kind 
and amount of education for economic as well as social 
well-being should be considered together with the financing 
of a desirable program. Sooner or later we must face tne 
questions of making greater educational opportunities avail- 
able for early childhood, youth, and adults, and of extending 
health, recreational, and library facilities, especially in 
rural areas. 


Special activity programs have been established by the 
federal government in several of these fields, both through 
regular and emergency funds. Many of our local communi- 
ties have been very successful in developing classes and 
forums for adults which have reached beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Assured continuance of the educational 
service, avoidance of dual controls, future federal support, 
and administration of these programs as an integral part 
of the regular school program are matters which must not 
be overlooked. 


Needs in Early Childhood 


The report of the Iowa White House Conference Sets 
forth our urgent needs. Between national and Iowa con- 
.ditions there are but three main points of difference, the 
large proportion of our population in rural areas; our rela- 
tive homogeneity with respect to race, economic status and 
general cultural goals; and the almost complete dependence 
of childhood education in Iowa on public support. 


The state of Iowa needs to move forward in child wel- 
fare. The principle of research on normal children, so weil 
established, should be maintained and expanded wherever 
‘feasible. The organization of nursery schools should be 
encouraged, whether under public or private auspices. 
-Teacher education curricula should be provided to meet the 
need for competent teachers. Every effort consistent with 
-the maintenance of good educational standards should be 
made to include children of preschool and kindergarten ages 
.as a part of the public school, particularly in our rural 
areas. The desirability of insuring continuity of educational 
experience through the coordination of preschool and kinder- 
gartens should not be overlooked Boards of education 
should give more weight to training in principles of child 
development and behavior in the selection of teachers for 
young children. Parent education for mothers of infants 
and preschool children should be promoted since many 
factors of health and behavior are paramount during the 


earliest years of childhood. It is essential that state insti- 
tutions maintain nursery schools to prepare children for 
Jater activities in home and school. Mental hygiene and 
guidance clinics should be made available. The active co- 
operation of state and local bodies should be enlisted in a 
unified attack on child welfare problems. 


To bring into existence these essentials certain steps 
should be considered. It is proposed that the department 
of public instruction appoint a committee of experts 10 
prepare a report on standards for nursery schools in Iowa, 
and that these standards be utilized by the state department 
in the supervision and rating of existing nursery schools. 
To bridge the gap between preschools established for re- 
search and training purposes and those set up as a part of 
public school systems, it is proposed that the state give 
partial and temporary aid to a limited number of demon- 
stration nursery schools where local authorities guarantee 
the maintenance of minimum standards. The potential uses 
of nursery schools in stragetic centers over the state should 
be emphasized. 


A survey of the extent and nature of kindergarten edu- 
cation in Iowa, accompanied by appropriate recommenda- 
tions, should be made. Such a survey, with a statement of 
how the state can more closely approach national standards 
in kindergarten education, should be undertaken by the — 
department of public instruction. The home conditions and 
needs of infants and preschool children on the farm should 
also be studied to bring out the needs peculiar to these chil- 
dren, and focus attention on practical ways of assisting 
farm parents. 


Service to Youth 


A program for youth must consider both the in-school 
and out-of-school opportunities. ‘These opportunities in- 
clude high school, junior college, college, and university 
programs. At present little is being done in Iowa under 
public auspices for youth who are not enrolled in school. 


Proposals to improve the needs for youth education 
must include consideration of the lack of existing funds for 
secondary schools, with the result that those who plan to 
enter college are too often given first thought. This can be 
remedied by providing adequate funds for an educational 
program for youth who will not go to college, and for those 
out of school. Opportunities under tax-supported auspices 
should consist of civic, social, family life, and vocational 
education under competent teachers Guidance opportuni- 
ties and occupational programs for youth not in school are 
new needs of vital importance. 


Before completion of high school or junior college train- 
ing every youth should have a definite minimum prepara- 
tion for a vocation. Attention should be directed to the 
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problem of securing certified teachers of vocational subjects 


who have had industria] experience. Through arrange- 
ments with industry, exploratory and part-time work ex- 
perience should be available before the completion of formal 
education. Every secondary school should have sufficient 
resources to give young men and women who do not go on 
to higher institutions definite and direct help in making 
their first out-of-school adjustments. To give the youth of 
today, whether in school or out, that sympathetic and in- 
telligent guidance which they need as they are confronted 
with educational, social, and vocational adjustment, is one 
of our most critical problems. To develop plans for co- 
ordinating community facilities such as schools, libraries, 
museums, and youth organizations, the department of 
public instruction should be provided with a supervisor of 
youth guidance and education, and the Iowa code should 
be revised to permit a wider use of school plants for pro- 
grams for out-of-school youth and adults under sponsorship 
of local schools. 


Education for Adults 


In a democracy it is essential that the individual serve 
in an intelligent and useful manner. That the ordinary 
citizen throughout the state recognizes this obligation and 
seeks self-improvement is evidenced by the numerous or- 
ganized groups and forums in civic education programs, and 
in part-time and continuation schools. The provisions of 
the present Iowa law relative to adult education are, how- 
ever, wholly inadequate. Many recognized national com- 
mittees have recommended that adult education be made 
an integral part of public education functioning through 
existing school systems. 


The Iowa code should be amended to encourage com- 
munities to develop adult education programs, including 
such phases as civic education parent education, vocational 
education, and other aspects as integral parts of public edu- 
cation supported by tax funds. At present the only way in 
which school districts can finance adult education programs 
is to use funds which have been levied for the education 
of persons under twenty-one years of age. To aid local 
communities in making proper plans, securing suggestive 
study outlines, teaching aids and references, and in co- 
ordinating the services of existing independent agencies, 
provisions should be made for the supervision of adult edu- 
cation by the state department of public instruction. 


Several exprimental and demonstration programs in 
community organization of adult education resources should 
be established throughout the state to provide evidence as 
to the best methods of developing appropriate and workable 
activities. These centers should illustrate the application 
of recognized principles and needs to different types of 
localities and conditions. 


Adequate Library Opportunities 


Our democratic way of life can endure only as long as 
our people are informed In recent years there has come 
about a realization of the need for better library facilities 
for people who do not live in cities and towns large enough 
to support adequate libraries. The inequalities of library 


opportunities between city and country are too undemo- 
cratic to continue. 


Many states which have recognized the futility of educat- 
ing our people and then providing no means of continuing 
their education through reading have provided state funds 
to carry on this important work. Their plans include the 
establishment of regional and county libraries and other 
forms of library extension. In Iowa, but one per cent of 
our farm population is registered as library users and more 
than half of the people of the state do not have any library 
Service. Only five counties have some form of county 
library service. 


The library state planning board has recommended the 
organization of six regional libraries in different parts of 
the state, to establish and administer small units or stations 
in rural centers and schools, and to assist existing libraries 
of the towns and smaller cities. These six branches would 
perform on a greatly enlarged and localized scale the work 
now being done by the state traveling library. Such a 
regional plan, adequately financed and well administered, 
can give country people a book service comparing favorably 
with that of larger libraries. 


Health Education and Service 


Compulsory education laws impose definite responsibility 
upon local government, not only to supply the school and 
teacher, but to make every reasonable effort to offset the 
health hazards peculiar to the school population. 


An adequate school health program provides for a 
healthful environment, development of habitual and de- 
sirable health practices by both teacher and pupils, acquisi- 
tion of information about these practices, and the establish- 
ment of wholesome attitudes with regard to personal health 
as well as that of the group and community. In order to 
have an adequate school health program, Iowa needs an 
extension of health education in both town and rural areas. 
Thirty-three counties of the state are now served by county 
or district health units. About one-fifth of the time of 
public health nurses provided by these agencies may be 
given to school health work, but other fields of child 
health are so closely related that a major portion of their 
time is given to some phase of child health. This form of 
health service should be available in the remaining portions 
of the state. 


In towns and cities one nurse is able to give satisfactory 
school health service to from 1,500 to 2,000 school pupils. 
These persons are able to integrate health education into 
the curriculum of the school and to develop better com- 
munity understandings of the school health program, as 
well as to give public health nursing service. 


Other related health needs include separate classes for 
physically and mentally handicapped children, school 
lunches, better light and ventilation in school buildings, 
regular examinations of water supplies, periodic health ex- 
aminations, and the certification of public school nurses 


Schools and Recreation 


Recreation is leisure activity experienced for its own 
sake. It may be organized or unorganized, under private 
or governmental auspices, commercial or non-commercial 
in its motive. Today recreation systems have been de- 
veloped most rapidly in cities and include diversified ac- 



















tivities for people of all ages, such as physical games and 
exercises, arts and crafts, drama, music, nature study, and 
reading. 


The movement for public recreation has affected com- 
munity life in many ways. It has been given recognition 
in city and regional planning. Parks have been made useful 
as well as places of natural beauty. Churches, prisons, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions look upon it as an asset in 
character. Homes have become centers for play and re- 
creation activities. 


“A house is built of bricks and stones, 
of sills and posts and piers; 

But a home is built of loving deeds, 
that stand a thousand years. 

A house, though but an humble cot, 
within its walls may hold, 

A home of priceless beauty, 
rich in Love’s eternal gold.” 


‘whch young men and young women may enjoy together, — 


Current developments in this field include activities in 


nature study, music festivals, drama and folk dancing, 
exhibits of arts and crafts, classes for hobbyists, and the 
development of outdoor areas which the automobile and 
highway improvement have made accessible to greater 
numbers of people. Further trends will depend upon the 
increasing recogntion of the significance and search for 
recreation and cooperative arrangements for the use of 
school buildings and grounds for recreation programs. 





. A fine improvement in the school facilities of Greene county was made with the construction 
of ia new addition at Grand Junction in 1939. The completely modern structure cost $45,000 and 
was built with the help of a $22,000 federal grant. The building contains an auditorium-gymnasium 
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THE GAME OF LIFE 


To each is given a bag of tools, 

| A shapeless mass and a book of rules. 

’ And each must fashion ere life is flown, 
. A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 


: Isn’t it strange that princes and kings, 
And clows that caper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me, 
Are builders of Eternity? 








Counties of lowa 


Our home is in Iowa, westward toward the setting sun, 

Just between two mightly rivers where the flowing waters run. 

It has towns, it has cities, it has many noble streams, 

It has just ninety-nine counties and we'll join to sing their names. 


Lyon, Osceola, Dickinson, where the Spirit Lake we see; 

Emmett, Kossuth end Winnebago; Worth is near the Albert Lea; 
Mitchell, Howard, Winneshiek and Allamakee so fine, 

Make eleven northern counties on the Minnesota line. 

Clayton, Dubuque, Jackson, Clinton, together with Scott and Muscatine, 
Lee, Louisa and Des Moines upon the eastern line are seen. 


VanBuren, Davis, Appanoose, Decatur, Wayne we spy, 

Ringgold, Taylor, Page and Fremont upon Missouri’s border lie. 
Pottawattamie, Harrison, Mills, Monona, Woodbury, Plymouth and Sioux, 
Are all the counties around the border of the state we view. 


Next we point you to O’Brien, Palo Alto, too, and Clay, 
Hancock, Floyd, Cerro Gordo and Chickasaw I say. 

Fayette, Bremer, Butler, Franklin next upon the map we see; 
Wright and Humboldt, Pocahontas, Buena Vista, Cherokee, 
Ida, Sac, Calhoun, Webster and Hamilton with name so rare; 
Next is Hardin, Grundy, Black Hawk, Buchanan and Delaware. 


Jones, Linn, Benton, Tama, Marshall, Story, 

Crawford, Carroll, Greene and Boone; 

Do not let your patience weary you for we’ll have them all told soon. 
Cedar, Johnson, Iowa, Poweshiek, and Polk where the capital we see; 
Jasper, Dallas, Shelby, Audubon and Guthrie so free. 


Cass, Madison and Warren, while over here we see Adair, 
Mahaska, Keokuk, Washington and Marion so fair. 
Henry, Jefferson, Monroe, while Wapello we missed, 
Lucas, Clarke, Union, Adams and Montgomery fill the list. 





. 
———— 
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Early-day water power mill, built by the Myers brothers a 
mile south of Jefferson, and later owned by Harrington & Milli- 


gan. 


A part of the building was moved to Jefferson and located 
upon the Northwestern railroad. 


The Old Drum 


’ Joseph Henry Myers of Jefferson has in his possession 
one of the most historic and valuable relics of Greene 
County pioneer day. 


In 1855, Berlin Myers with his wife (Mary Ross) and 
three sons, Joseph R., Henry and John R., came by covered 
wagon from Ohio and settled on a claim that is now 
Washington township—although the township had not been 
organized at that date. 


When the Civil War broke out in 1861, a bass drum was 
needed. Berlin Myers, whose three sons had answered 


their country’s call, felled a tree, split, hewed and worked 
out the drum hoop and covered the ends ready for use, 
with “U. S.” in brass nails on its front. It was used for the 
first time on July 4, 1861, in the Jefferson celebration and 
on all occasions during the Civil War when the Greene 
county boys were called to the colors. 


The Berlin Myers family moved to Jefferson in 1865, 
and the drum became part of the town’s life, and was 
carried on all patriotic occasions. It was used during the 
Spanish-American War to sound the last call as the boys 
entrained. 


In June, 1915, the drum was taken to Chicago by J. W. 
Huntington and new heads put on. The date and name 
are marked on the inside of the drum. During the World 
War it was in constant use for seeing our boys off, and 
parades of all kinds. It was always carried on Decoration 
Day to the cemetery. 


The old drum was a prized possession of Geo. H. Thomas 
Post, G. A. R., and when the last member, George Mooney, 
died in 1938, the drum was given to the grandson, Joseph 
Henry Myers, and will remain in his possession until it is 
placed in some suitable Historical building. 





Dog Team Rushes Food 
To 75 Marooned Iowans 


Jefferson Man Mushes 
His Way To Mine 
in Yukon Style 


(The Register’s Iowa News Service) 


JEFFERSON, IA—Iowa  harked 
back to the old days of the Yukon 
Sunday, Feb. 9, 1936. 


A sled and dog team were rushed 
into service to take food to 7d 
truckers and miners, marooned at 
the Greene County Coal Co. mine, 
10 miles southeast of Jefferson 


William VanHorn, 36, former 
boxer, hitched four German police 
dogs to a home-made sled loaded 
with 150 pounds of provisions and 
mushed his way to the mine in 
true Alaskan fashion. 


Follows River 


VanHorn left here at 7:30 a. m. 
and reported back by telephone 
that he had reached the mine at 
12:30 p. m. The pack on the sled 
contained bread, coffee, sugar, 
meat, canned milk. 


The driver, who did not wear 
snow shoes, said he started from 
here on the snow-blocked road and 
swung over to the Raccoon river 
and followed it nearly all the way 
to the mine. 


“He said the men at the mine, 58 
truckers and 17 miners, were out 





of food, but that they were in a 
jovial mood as he brought his dogs 
to a halt and unloaded the food. 


Some of the truckers had been 
at the mine since early Friday 
morning waiting in line for a load 
of coal. The truckers spent the 
night in washrooms and other 
small buildings near the mine. 


Most of the truckers brought 


lunches with them, but these were 


eaten by Saturday and the sup- 
plies of a lunch room _ operated 
near the mine were depleted. The 
men had meager breakfasts Sun- 
day. 


Most of the miners stranded at 
the mine live in Jefferson and 
Rippey and will mine coal to fill 
the trucks, unless they become too 
weak from hunger. 


Battle Drifts 


The county’s only speed plow 
was attempting to open the road 
to the mine Sunday, but snow 
drifted back onto the road as soon 
as it was cleared. A crew of sev- 
eral men was out on the road also 
helping to open it for one-way 
traffic. A rotary snowplow was 
reported on its way here from 
Charles City, but was not expected 
soon. 


The sled VanHorn used to buck 
the deep snow was more than six 
feet long and two feet wide, with 
handles on the back. 


Joe Strachan is superintendent of 
the Greene County Coal Co 
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EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where cave men dwell. 

Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod; 

Some call it Evolution, and 
Others call it God. 


A haze on the blue horizon, 

The infinite, tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tints of the cornfield 

And wild geese flying high; and 

Over the lowlands and upland 

The scent of the goldenrod; 

Some people call it Autumn, and 
Others call it God. 


Like tide on the crescent sea beach 
When the moon is pale and thin, 
Into our hearts—sad yearnings 
Come surging and swelling in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot hath trod; 
Some people call it longing, and 
Others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood, 
And thousands of homeless and friendless, 
Whom life’s dark pathway trod; 
Some call it Consecration, and 
Others call it God. 


— Karruth. 





THE TEACHER MUSES 


Year after year they come to me, 

Those children with questioning looks; 

Year after year they leave me, 

As they leave their wornout books; 

And I wonder sometimes if I’ve taught them 
Just some of the worthwhile things— 

Just some of the things they’ll need in life, 
Be they peasants or poets or kings? 


Of course they’ve learned civics and history 

And how to divide and add—but have they learned 
That these are not all that make life sad or glad? 
Have I taught them the value of smiling 

When things are at their worst? 

Have I taught them there’s nothing that helps 

Like a song, when the heart is ready to burst? 


Have I taught them the worth of clean living, 
That honor is greater than fame? 

That good friends are the greatest of treasure, 
Wealth, less than an untarnished name? 

Have I taught them respect for the aged? 
Protection to those who are weak? 

That silence always is golden 

When gossip bids them speak? 


Have I taught them fear is a coward 

Who is beaten when they say “I can’? 

That courtesy ranks with courage 

In the heart of a true gentleman? 

Have I taught them these things and others 
That help make them good, kind and true? 
If I have, then I care not if they tell me 
That Boston is a town in Peru. 


—Anon. 
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WHAT IS LIFE TO YOU? 


To the preacher life’s a sermon, 
To the joker life’s a jest, 
To the miser it is money, 
To the loafer life is rest. 


To the lawyer, life’s a trial, 
To the poet, life’s a song, 

To the doctor, life’s a patient 
That needs treatment right along. 


To the soldier, life’s a battle, 
To the teacher, it’s a school, 

Life’s a good thing to the grafter, 
It’s a failure to the fool. 


To the man upon the engine, 
Life’s a long and heavy grade; 
It’s a gamble to the gambler, 
To the merchant, it’s a trade. 


Life’s a picture to the artist, 
To the rascal it’s a fraud, 

Life, perhaps, is but a burden 
To the man beneath the hod. 


Life is lonely to the lover, 

To the player, life’s a play, 
Life may be a load of trouble 
To the man upon the dray. 


Life is but a long vacation 

To the man who loves his work, 
It’s an everlasting effort 

To the one who loves to shirk. 


To the earnest Christian worker 
Life’s a story ever new, 

Life is what we try to make it— 
Comrade, what is life to you? 





FAREWELL 


Farewell, but whenever you welcome the hour 

that awakens the night song of snirth in your bower; 
Then think of the one who once welconied it too, 

and forgot his own grief to be happy with you. 
His griefs may return, not a hope may remain 

of the few which have brightened this pathway of pain— 
But he ne’er can forget the short vision that threw 

its enchantment around him, while lingering with you. 


And still on that evening when pleasure fills up 

to the highest top sparkle, each heart and each cup, 
Wherever my path lies be it gloomy or bright, 

my soul, happy friends, will be with you that night. 
Shall join in your revels, your sports and your wiles, 

and return to me beaming all over with smiles— 
Too blest if it tell me that mid the gay cheer, 

some kind voice had whispered, “I wish he were here.” 


Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

bright beams of the past, that she cannot destroy, 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care , 

and bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long be my heart with such memories filled 

like the vase in which roses have once been distilled— 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will— 

but the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 








How Well Do You Know Greene County? 
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47. 
48. 


(See 1940 County History for Answers) 


Who was Greene County’s first white settler? Where and when did he settle? 
Name five other early settlers in county. When and where did they settle? 

Identify William Van Horn, Scott Barber, Will I. Lyon, Clarence Coughennouer. 
Name and locate 5 grist mills on the “Coon” River before 1884. 

When was Greene county organized? Where was first court house located? 

Name and locate 3 recreation areas of the county. How founded? 

What is population of Greene County? Jefferson? Other towns? 

Who received the first corn-hog check in Greene County? Who was Willard Zeller? 
Name and locate 3 coal mines in this county; 3 new county bridges. 


. What is the altitude of Jefferson at the courthouse? Where shown? 

. How many airmiles is Jefferson from Des Moines? Airport built when? 

. When was the county seat established at Jefferson? By whom? 

. Who was the first girl, first boy, born in Jefferson? When? 

. When was Jefferson founded? Incorporated? Who was first mayor? 

. Identify Carrie King, Elory Tam, Helen Greene, Floyd W. Brown. 

. Where is the birthplace of Dr. George H. Gallup? When? Who is he? 

. Who painted the ‘““Mexican Scene”’ in Slininger’s Funeral Home? When? 

. Who modeled the Lincoln busts on the Moss corner posts? When? 

. What is the name of the mural painting in the Jefferson post office? 

. Name the four lunette murals in the court house. Where located? 

. When did the C. & N. W. first come through county? When streamliners? 
. By whom and when was Mrs. Lizzie Cairns attacked? Where now? 

. Who was “Yankee” Robinson? ‘‘Chick’”? Kehoe? Grandma Kennett? Ezra Meeker? 
. Where is county farm? How many inmates? Who is Steward? Matron? 

. About how many Greene county nurses, sailors, soldiers in World War I? 
. How many Spanish-Philippine veterans living in county? Name them. 

. Who was only Mexican war veteran in county? Where did he reside? 

. Who was last Civil War veteran in Jefferson? Last in county? 

. Who designed Lincoln Statue in Jefferson? By whom given? When? 

. Name 12 former county superintendents, How many rural schools now? 

. Name the consolidated schools in county. The independent town schools. 

. Which township has rural independent school districts? How many? 

. How many civil townships in the county? Name them. When founded? 

. Name and locate the oldest brick residence and store building in Jefferson. 

. The first rural routes out of Jefferson were carried by whom? When? 


Locate Orman’s Mineral Springs; Devil’s Towpath; Lipke’s Flower Gardens. 


. Where is Truman Davis’ grave? Site of Judge Phillip’s cabin? Deal’s orchard? 


How many Greene county men registered for draft in 1917? In 1940? 
Who was Grandma Dolan? Elizabeth Ann Morden? Sir Robert Faulkner? 


. Identify Mrs, Susan Russell; Johnny Greene; Billy Blackburn; Edw. W. Foy. 

. When was total eclipse of sun here? Jefferson Chautauqua held? Gas wells here? 
. Which is oldest bank in county? When were there no banks in Jefferson? 

. How much was invested by people of county in government securities in 1918? 

. Who contributed land, solariums and site for county hospital? When? 

. Towns of county founded when? By whom? Named for whom? 

. Name and locate five rural churches of the county. Name their pastor. 


Locate and identify by number four hard surfaced roads of the county. 
What was name of first newspaper in county? When published? By whom? 
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Christmas Letter 
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Early Settlers 
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